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Fu 
vOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 


} ter.— The leafless trees 
rost reminds the farmer 
sh up the work of au- 
ured for loth snow and 
te turnips should be 
nd in the 
ild be husked out 


rid as to cause cold 


week 


All fruits and vege- 

tored where there is no 
g them; if the mortar 
tween the stones of the 
iced while the weath 
s thought that there 
vegetables freezing in 
ives, edge grass, 
nade around the 
es and pumps should be 
es not four feet be- 
ground should be 

1 so protec ted that 
sawdust; a few hours 
ting water pipes 

1 time and expense, 
tof water at a season 
to have the 
Farm 


ind all lonse 


nience 
buildings 
wer 
tight by the use of 
ule to last much 
besides keeping the 

lhe window sashes and 

t well painted, and thus 
ves as long as if neglect- 
10t always be economy to 
s on farm buildings, it is 
the window sashes and 
the doors and boards which 
rimmings of the buildings. 
ild all be housed where they 
ighly protected from the weath- 
i sleighs should be thoroughly 

us to be ready for instant use 

e snow comes; it is very poor policy 
t for a snowstorm before examining the 
eds, and then find them in a condition unfit 
So many do this that 


use ur 


til re paired. 
vheelwright and blacksmith are always 
when the snow first comes of sufficient 
require runners, and thus the farmer 
s not get his sleds ready in season 
ses much time awaiting his turn at 
hop. The most successful farmer 
s always prepared to meet the 


easons of the year. 


i.— If the farmer has been so 


s fire wood for another year, he 
r to find time before the end 
t, because wood cut be- 

h better than if cut af- 

there is much less water in 
iter in the season, and 

more comfortable cut- 

e snow comes than after. 
sutumn is much more 

t which is cut in the spring, 

ver should get into the 

autumn as possible, 

ry difficult to get their 

n season to devote their 

g as early in the season 

e. When this is the case it is 

re an extra hand to go intothe 

it what wood and timber is 
home use. There are nsually la- 
gh to be found to cut wood by 
even as early as Octobe Pe which is 

r month to eut both wood and timber 


November. 


f Cattle—As winter approaches the 
ist devote more of his time to the 
his farm stock, his milech cows must 
rticular attention if he is to keep 
flow of milk. The feed in the 

s loses its freshness and fails to keep 
s up in as good condition as June 

» farmer is obliged to feed at the 

ght and morning, both hay and grain, 
ng the former as the weather grows 
nd the grass decreases in quantity. 
farmers, to save their hey, turn their 


the mowing fields during Novem- 


is is very poor policy because the 
is obtained is very much less than 


sustained by feeding off all of the | 


ist before winter commences, leaving 
‘he grass-roots exposed to the sudden changes 


veather 


; roots thus exposed are very of- 

i killed, but if protected by a few inches 
grass they will not be injured in the least 
y sudden changes; it is therefore best, if 


wir 


g lands must be fed, to take the stock 
n time to have the grass grow sufficient 


ifford protection to the roots. Pastures 


| not be fed down so clean as to leave | 


rotection to the roots, for the grass-roots 
'N pastures are quite as likely to be injured 
by exposure as those in the mowing lands. 
Poultry.— Chickens Thanksgiving 
iid be well fed with corn and coarse 
ind corn meal, with a few boiled vegeta- 
, aad confined in a small yard with warm 
sunny exposure if desired to have them fat 
Well. Laying hens must have the best of 
“are, if eggs are to be expected, for Novem- 
ber is one of the most difficult months to 
keep hens laying well. The house should be 
warm and sunny, yet well ventilated, and it 
“Should be located on warm dry land. Many 
make the mistake of trying to keep poultry 
®n heavy, cold and moist land, while it is pos- 
‘ible to do this, and succeed, the rule is it 
Will be a failure. The dampness creates dis- 
ease which it is difficult to avoid or cure. 
When more than fifty hens are to be kept, 
the flock should be divided, twenty-five being 
“better number than more, Hens to lay 


for 


} 


|the head of the division, a vastly greater 


| places where any of its fellows met their fate, 


feed a variety. When meat is purchased see | 
that it is fresh, and feed only a small quan- 
tity each day, for it is easy to overfeed with 

meat. 


| 


CRISIS IN THE CATTLE RANCH. | 


Dr. Salmon’s report on the outbreak of 
pleuro-pneumonia at Chicago describes the 
manner in which the plague was traced to 
and discovered in the Phenix and Shuffeldt 





if 
| distillery stables of that city, and says that | 


, it was of itself a demonstration of contagious | 
character. 


well must have plenty to eat and that which | ings may in a measure be guarded against ; 
is fresh and good; never feed damaged grain, | while, on the other hand, he destroys some 
but feed the best that can be obtained, and | kinds of field vermin in great numbers, to 


say nothing of his work as a scavenger. 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


If you love flowers, but have not the time 
at your disposal to properly care for ordinary 
o lants” which will demand attention 
daily, all through the season, you can still 

he 


house 


have a fine show of bloom through t 
months of January and Febr 
little trouble by mening 


Procure some tulips 


ing use of bulbs. 


yonquils, ixias, scillas and crocuses. 


with but 


yacinths, narcissuses, 
mn . Send to 
The milkmen at first stoutly de- ‘some reliable florist for them, if you have not 
nied the existence of any disease, but as the | one at home, and tell him that you want the 


~ INSECT HUNTING. 


By A. H. CHADBROUBNE, Agricult’t College Student. 


[We are indebted to the managers of the ably con- 
ducted “‘ Outing” Magazine for the use of the ac- 
companying interesting experiences in Insect Hunt- 
ing (with illustrations), written expressly for that 
publication by a son of the late President Chad- 
bourne, of the Mass. Agricultural Colleze.]} 

It was a perfect summer morning in July 
'when I wheeled into the quiet little village 
|of B——, in southern Maine. Greek and 
| Latin roots, and the monotony of the college 
|routine were behind me, andI had thrown 


! 


fevidence strengthened they admitted that | bulbs for winter-flowering. He will know 


they recognized the appearance of a lung dis. | 


| Chicago, and allcwed to pasture on the com- 
mons. Suitable protective measures were at 


the inspection of city and suburban herds | 
that the contagion has been very widely dis- 
seminated, that diseased animals had been 
running upon lots where many cattle grazed, 
and that it was to be inferred that all the 
cattle running at large were exposed and all 
the unfenced pastures and vacant lots on the 
west and south sides of the city were in- | 
fected. 

Inoculation, it seems, has been extensive- 
ly resorted to, and is taken to be one of the 
means by which the contagion has been so 
widely scattered. The origin of the conta- 
gion in the distillery stables is still a myste- 
ry. The State 
cordially co-operated to discover and isolate 


affected and exposed cattle, but neither the 


live-stock commission has 





law nor the appropriations for executing it 
are equal to the emergency. ‘The report | 
states that every animal in the distillery sta. | 
bles and every one that has been upon the in- | 
fected commons should be seized, condemned, | 
and slaughtered. The experience of all | 
countries with this plague teaches that no 
other course is capable of exterminating the 
contagion. 

But it is unfortunate that it is impossible 
to do this without additional legislation. Be- 
fore decisive and vigorous action can be 
taken, says the report, public apathy will 
have largely succeeded the intense interest, 
which has been manifested in this present 
outbreak of the disease, the doubt and sus- 
picion which the cattle dealers have indus- 
triously labored to create in regard to the 
nature of the disease will have grown to 
larger proportions by constant repetitions, 
the intersets affected will have time to or- 
ganize their opposition, the contagion will 
becom: 


have more deeply routed, and the 


task of eradication will have increased in 
magnitude. 

These are facts which Dr. Salmon seeks to 
impress, and he says they should serve to 
maintain the interest of every one concerned 
in the fate of the $1,200,000 worthy of cat- 
tle now in the United States, of every one 
who values a beef supply which comes from 
cattle uncontaminated with disease, of every 
one who realizes the hardships and misery 
which would be entailed by a diminished food 
supply such as would follow a general dis- 
semination of this disease, and in fact of 
every one who sees the importance to us as a 
nation of maintaining our export trade in 
live cattle and in fresh, salted, and canned 
meats. And he adds—“ With contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia prevalent in the vicinity 
of Chicago, the great live-stock centre of 
the country, from which cattle are constant- 
ly moving in all directions, it maybe truly 
said that the cattle industry of this country 
has reached a crisis.” 


BIRDS AND AGRICULTURE. 


The division of the Economie Orinthology 
in the Department of Agriculture has obtain- 
ed material for a series of bulletins upon the 
relations of several common species of birds 
of this country to agriculture; and it is said 
to upset widely prevalent notions respecting 
the habits and value of certain birds in some 
cases, while in others it leads to organized 
efforts for the mitigation or extinction of 
pests which threaten destruction to valuable 
branches of agriculture. The English spar- 
row is ranked at the head in the latter cate- 
gory. He is pronounced by Dr. Meriam, 


scourge than the one it was expected to 
counteract. Its present rate of increase is 
enormous, the new territory which it invades 
being estimated at more than 130,000 square 
miles annually. Its aggregate of damage 
during the fruit-growing season is said to be 
almost incomputable. It is yet an unsolved 
problem how best to prevent its further in- 
crease and curtail its ravaging propensities. 
Shooting, poisoning, and destroying its nest 
It is de- 
scribed by Dr. Meriam as a wary and sus- 
picious creature, readily learning to avoid 


do not promise permanent relief. 


while it has within the last year or two, be- 
gun to study and practise the art of nest- 
building in trees, as if anticipating its future 
necessities. It is essentially a town bird, 
| but takes long vacations in the fruit-growing 
{ season. 

A great deal of close attention has been 
bestowed of late by the ornithologist and his 
correspondents on the bobolink, which is the 
so-called rice bird of the South. He is pro- 
nounced a cheerful little creature, and re- 
ported to be found rather helpful to the 
northern grain growers, since examination 
shows that it does not care for the growing 
| grain, but lives upon the seeds of destructive 

weeds and upon equally destructive field 
linsects. It so times its annual migration, 
however, as to pass about three weeks in the 
rice fields of the South at the season when 
| that grain is in the milky state, and there its 
|ravages are enormous. The rice planters 
| estimate their annual loss from the depreda- 
| tiohs of this bird at between three and four 
| million dollars. Dr. Merriam says orintholo- 
|gists are convinced that the services of 
hawks and owls are of great value to farmers- 
Not more than three out of upwards of thirty 
species prey upon domestic fowl, and even 
these more than remunerate the farmer by 
killing field mice. The remaining species 
|live entirely on field mice, grasshoppers, 
| beetles, and other vermin which are great 
destroyers of grain. So far, the evidence is 
favorable to the crow, his case having re- 
ceived considerable attention. He is admit- 





what varieties to select. 


; When the bulbs come-—or, better, before 
ease in 1884. It was soon ascertained that they come, while you are waiting for them, 
cattle had been removed from the infected | get some rich. soil from the barnyard if pos- | 
distillery stables, driven over the streets of | sible; but if you cannot have this, get the | 


richest you can. 
and work it over till it is mellow. 


See that it is well rotted, | 
It isa 


good plan to mix some sand with it; but it 
once adopted. The fact was brought out by | is not absolutely necessary to do this if the | 


soil is light when you have it well worked 
up. 
If you plant your bulbs in pots, use four- 
inch ones for single bulbs of tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissuses. In seven-inch pots you can 
plant three good-sized bulbs; or you can 
plant a large bulb in a six-inch pot, with cro- 
cuaes, scillas or jounquils about it. If you 
use a box the length of your window, and 
eight or ten inches wide, plant a row of large 


| bulbs in the centre, with smal! bulbs along 


the sides. It is well to plant several in pots, 
for some of them can be left in the cellar 
when the first lot is removed, and brought 


up later, thus prolonging the season of|so recently left! 


bloom. 

When the bulbs come, plant them at once. 
Fill the pot, or box, with the soil you have 
prepared, and sink the bulbs of tulips, hya- 
cinths and harcissuses in it until the soil 
nearly covers them, and the top is about even 
with the top of the pot or box you plant 
them in. The small bulbs, like the crocus, 
scilla, ete., can be planted an inch or two 
under the soil. 

After you have planted them, give them a 


| thorough watering, and then set the pots | maiden-hair and —— grasses. 


away in the darkest, coolest corner of the 
cellar. If it is not dark there, cover them 
with something that will keep out the light. 
You want to imitate as nearly as possible the 
conditions under which these same bulbs 
would form their roots in fall, if planted in 
the open ground. And there, you know, 
they would be excluded from the light by 
a covering of leaves, and they would be coal, 
and these conditions would not excite the 
top to growth. 

Do not disturb them for a month. Then 
you can examine them by bringing a pot to 
the light, inversing it, and slipping out the 
ball of earth. If little, tender white roots 
show about the edges of the ball, you may 
know that the bulbs are doing well, and that 
it will be safe, in two weeks more, to bring 
them into the sitting-room. 

This giving the roots a chance to grow be- 
fore the top begins to, is the most important 
part of the successful culture of bulbs in the 
house. If you were to plant a bulb and place 
it in a warm, light room, the top would begin 
to grow at once; but its growth would be 
weak, because there would be no roots to 
support it. Not more than one bulb started 
in this way would bloom, and its flowers 
would be poor, unsatisfactory things. By 
ylanting the bulbs and putting them in a cel- 
ar, or some other cool, dark place, the roots 
grow while the top waits for light before it 
starts. When the roots have filled the ball 
of earth, it is safe, and not till then, to bring 
the plant to the light. With plenty of roots 
to support it, the top will grow rapidly and 
healthily, and nineteen out of twenty bulbs 
will give you as fine flowers as you could ex- 
pect from them in spring if growing out of 
doors. If you plant them in pots, you can, 
as I have said, bring up a few at a time. 
Those you leave in the cellar will not make 
much top-growth until you do bring them 
up. 

In this way you can have a brilliant show 
of beautiful and fragrant flowers in mid-win- 
ter with but very little trouble. They will 
last for two weeks or more. Afler they fade, 
you can put the pots back in the cellar, and 
in the spring the bulbs can be planted out. 
By following these instructions, any one can 
flower bulbs successfully in the house in win- 
ter.—[N. Y. Independent. 


A NEW METHOD OF FRUIT STORAGE. 
BY J. JENKINS, OF WINONA. 


One of the easiest and most rapid profits 
that a horticulturist and farmer can take ad- 
vantage of, is in the proper storage of the 
apple crop. The October and November 
prices of good winter-keepers is seldom more 
than one-third to one-half what the same 
fruit commands in the latter part of winter 
and early spring, so that a moderate amount 
of shrinkage from rotting, etc., may easily be 
met in the largely increased profit of late 
selling. In earlier times, when there was a 
greater lack of cellar room, quantities of 
apples were preserved for the spring market 
by simply burying them in the orchards 
where grown, in conical heaps, first placing 
straw over the heaps, then enough earth to 
prevent freezing. And even at the present 
time, some of the choicest apples that reach 
our late spring market are preserved in this 
well-known manner. Simply a modification 
of this old and well-tried process is the 
method that I make the heading of this arti- 
cle. Down a hiil-side,a V-shaped excava- 
tion is made, which may be several feet deep 
and eight or more feet wide, and in the bot 
tom, extending its full length a trough is 
laced, made of a board one foot wide for 
ttom, and boards eight inches wide for the 
sides, with atile drain ey below. 
This trough, extending up the full length 
and in the bottom of the excavation, is cov- 
ered with slats one or two inches wide, nailed 
across not over one-inch apart. The slopin, 
sides are then covered with rye straw, an 
apples by the wagon-loads are placed therein. 
Cover them with straw and earth from above 
to prevent frost from reaching them, as is 
done in the old way of burying fruits. The 
trough below gives a circulation of cold air 
through all the apples stored above it, and 
ends ina draft chimney at upperend. In 
the very coldest weather, the mouth at the 
lower end of the excavation may be closed ; 
though while the thermometer remains 12 or 
15 degrees above zero, it has proved an ad- 
vantage to let the cold air circulate through. 
But in warm weather it is an advantage to 
keep the draft closed, thus retaining the cold 
that is already there. This simple and inex- 
pensive arrangement preserved apples 
until very late in the spring, with scarcely 
any loss, and they came out for market, 
bright, crisp, and fresh, with no appreciable 
loss of flavor, and brought often treble the 
rice they would havé commanded in the best 
all or early winter market.—{ Prairie Farmer. 


tw Four MILiinc IN Rursta.—In Rus- 


present may furnish for export, if 
5,000,000 half 


exclusively been limited to 


land and elsewhere with American. 








ted to be a regular corn thief, but his pilfer- 


, Belgium and 


sia it has been determined to push the flour 
export trade, the estimate being that the 
milling capacity of the empire as it is at 
need be, 
s of flour of 82 kilogs., 
the export of Russia mills having so far more 
e instead of 
wheat flour, the export of the latter to Tur- 
key and Italy being light, and of the former 
heavy to Norway. Russia wheat flour, it is 
believed, can compete to advantage in Eng- 


tyr lt is that London consumes 
daily PX yd and the remainder of 
England an equal number. One-half of these 
come from Italy, and others from Denmark, 


off all restraint, and was gliding out into the 
| country to spend a few weeks in search of in- 
|sects to replace my collection, which had 
been destroyed a short time before by fire. 
The sun was scarcely an hour high; and what 
a contrast this quaint little town presented 
to the bustle and confusion of the city I bad 
Behind me Agamenticus 
raised its head,—its rugged sides mellowed 
|by the soft, dreamy mist which was slowly 
lereeping up from the low lands around its 
| hase. Green meadows and pastures stretched 
out on either side, their even surfaces broken 
here and there by scattered clumps of trees ; 
jand, winding among them, one could just 
|discern a brook of clear, crystal water, now 
| breaking out in hurried flight over stones 
and pebbles, and now once more hiding itself 
junder the overhanging banks, fringed with 
It was 
| just that time of the day when nature seems 
jin her most beautiful apparel. The dew- 
| drops still clung to the petals of the wild rose 
| along the road-side, and the daisies and but- 
| tereups nodded in a pleasant, familiar way to 
}one another in the adjoining fields, while 
jevery tree and shrub was alive with the 
|feathered songsters. Ten minutes more 
brought me to the homelike farm-house which 
‘IT was to make my headquarters during my 
stay, and a hearty “Good morning” made 
me at onee feel at home. I first found shelter 
for my faithful bicycle, for “ a merciful man 
is merciful to his beast,” and then took my 
seat at the breakfast-table, where a bountiful 
repast was awaiting me. My baggage had ar- 
rived the day before, and I at once began = 
parations for collecting and preserving what- 
|ever variety of insect I might happen upon. 
| My outfit for out-door work was very 
| simple, consisting of a small net, a collecting- 
box lined with cork, and containg one open-. 
mouthed bottle filled with alcohol to receive 
the beetles, and a small, tightly closed one, 
in which was benzine,a drop of which is 
sufficient to destroy the life of any other in- 
sect. Thus equipped, I set out, and wan- 
dered off by the side of an old stone wall 
overgrown with raspberry vines and wood- 
bine, and ornamented here and there by 
clumps of wild roses in full bloom, for whose 
hidden sweets the bees and butterflies seemed 
contending ; and even as I steod there, a tiny 
humming-bird, its breast gleaming with every 
color of the rainbow, came with flight more 
rapid than the arrow, paused for an instant be- 
fore the half-open bud, and was gone ; carry- 
ing with it, one might almost fancy, a casket 
of ae gems, flashing in the sunlight. 
The first insect that attracted my attention 
was the Idafia butterfly (Argynnis [dalia), 
and aturn of the net made him prisoner. 
His flutterings were soon stilled, and he was 
safely fastened in my collecting-box. Fol- 
lowing along the old stone wall, I soon added 
to my collection the Bellona butterfly (Ar- 
qynnis Bellona), the Archippus, Nymphalis 
Jisippe, and several others, together with 
quite a number of beetles. The spreading 
dog-bane, just coming into blossom, had, 
hidden among its leaves, and busy feeding 
on them, the Gilded Eumolpus, one of the 
most beautiful of the Chrys omeleans. 








length, is favored with the most gorgeous 
colors. Its back is a golden-green, shaded 
with a brilliant bronze, and underneath it is 


DANAIS ARCHIPPUS (ARCHIPPUS BUTTERFLY). 


a dark green, running into a deep purple, 
and as they hurry back and forth, from leaf 
to leaf, these colors seem to change and vary 
with every motion. An upturned stone, an 
old, worm-eaten log, cach displayed its 
treasures ; and when, at length, I turned my 
course toward my home the work on my new 
collection was well begua. 

he most convenient mounting-board is 
made of three or four strips of soft pine, 
three-fourths of an inch thick, four inches 
wide, and from one to two feet long, laid 
side by side but from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of an inch apart, and securely fastened 
to two cleats underneath. Strips of cork 
should be glued on to the under side over 
the openings between the boards, on which 
to pin the insects. 

he operation of mounting butterflies, or 
moths, on such a board as this is very simple, 
and when carefully done it leaves the insects 
in fine condition for the cabinet. Take a 
specimen : suppose it to be a butterfly. Pin 
it through the centre of the thorax into the 
cork, letting the body slip down between the 
boards until it is level with them. Then 
carefully spread out the wings in the desired 
position, and secure them there by pinning 
over — a small strip of card-board or 

r, taking care not to injure the wings b 
a ing them. When aa ae satisfactorily 
arranged, with a common pin or pointed wire 
place the limbs and antenne ina natural 
position and put something under the abdo- 
men to prevent its snare down below the 
line of the boards. t insect remain 
here from four to six days, until perfectly 
dry, and then it may be taken off and placed 
in the box intended for the collection. Great 
care should be taken in the selection of the 
box or case in which to keep the insects ; for 
many a collection is destroyed or greatly 
damaged by other small insects which get in 
even when the box seemed perfectly secure. 
It should be about two inches deep on the 
inside, and yd be covered with glass, or not, 
as best suits the tastes of the collector. A 
nice arrangement is to have the bottom as 
well as the top covered with glass, and small 
corks glued on, in which to pin the speci- 
mens, so that by turning over the box one 
can see the lower sides of the wings. 

The first insect that I mounted was Arch- 
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the caterpillars 
chrysalis state. 
h feeding, wan- 
Bouitable place in 
mation, as the 
limb or board, 
or even a crevice in a PGK, and there it spins 
a tuft of silk, in whic curely fastens its 
hindmost feet. It : ing head 
downward, suspended diily at this si 
point, and having no 0} around body 
to support it. After #emaining in this posi- 
tion for several hou skin along the 
back begins to crack, soon the round, 
chrysalis seen protruding 


smooth 


|derful powers displa' 
\during the chi inte 
The caterpillar when 
|ders about until it 

| which to undergo the 


underside of some 


een 


PAPILIO TROILUS, MOUNTED ON SETTING-BOARD. 


through the opening. A few wriggling move- 
ments push the old caterpillar skin back, and 
now comes the most wonderful part of the 
transformation; the old skin must be re- 
moved, and the end of the chrysalis fastened 
in the web where the hind feet of the old 
caterpillar skin were entangled. It seems an 
almost impossible feat for a creature, having 
neither wing nor limb, and surrounded by no 
supporting loop, to disengage its only point 
of support and get another hold without fall- 
ing to the ground; but the all-wise Maker 
has not left it helpless. The abdominal sec- 
| tion of the chrysalis is made up of rings, ro 
| segments, and, by spreading these apart and 
then contracting them, it catches in a small 
| bit of the caterpillar skin. 

While holding on in this manner it with- 
draws itself entirely from the old skin, and 
hangs otherwise unsupported, but still some 
little distance from its place of destination, 
and it must climb, perhaps, half an inch be- 
fore reaching the point where the little tuft 
of silk is fastened. 

It first stretches up the abdomen, and hav- 
ing got a new hold above, it draws up the 
rest of the body by con'racting the segments; 
and, by repeating this, it at length reaches 
the desired spot, and, having entangled the 
small hooks on its extremity in the fine silken 
web, it hangs secure. A few repeated whirls 
dislodge the old skin, now useless, which 
falls to the ground, leaving the chrysalis to 
repose in quiet until the allotted time when 
the last great transformation comes, and the 
butterfly bursts out in all its beauty and per- 
fection. 

The Archippus measures from three and 
one-half to four anda fourth inches across 
the wings and abont an inch and a quarter 
in length. The wings are a dark golden- 
brown above, heavily veined with black, and 
having a broad black band running nearly 
around the entire wing, in which is a double 
row of irregular white spots. 

The under side is a dull yellow, but veined 
and marked in a manner almost identical 
with the upper. The body is black, but has 
many siver-white spots on the sides and head, 
and is covered with down as beautiful as the 
finest velvet. It belongs to the class of four- 
footed butterflies, having its two front legs 
too short to be of any use in walking, and 
thev are folded up so close to the body that 
at first sight it appears to have but two legs. 

The caterpillar of this butterfly may be 
found during the months of June and July 
on the common milkweed, and it would be 
well worth one’s time and trouble to take 
some of them, feed them, and watch for one’s 
self the wonderful steps of its transformation. 
It reaches its full growth in about two weeks, 
and then enters the chrysalis state, from 
which it emerges the perfect insect in from 
ten to fourteen days. 

Stop for one moment and review its life. 
One month ago a tiny egg, scarcely larger 








This | 
little beetle, scarcely one-half an inch in| 


than a pin-head, which the light and heat of 


| the sun awaken into life, and we see the cat- 


| erpillar, armed with powerful jaws, and rav- 
|enously devouring the leaves on which it 
makes its home; a few days pass, and it 
hangs in the apparently lifeless form of the 
chrysalis, from which, after two weeks’ rest, 
it comes forth a butterfly, so entirely changed 
in form and manner of life that it seems a 
different being. 

In place of the strong jaws fitted for biting 
and tearing the coarse fibres of the leaves we 
find a long, delicate tube, inteuded simply to 
receive liquid food, and the whole internal 
portion of the body has undergone great 
changes to fit it for its new sphere of action. 
No scientist can understand, or philosopher 
explain, the process of this wonderful trans- 
formation, and the ancients, when striving to 
represent the immortality of the soul, took a 
fitting symbol in the perfected butterfly. 

The next butterfly [ took from my colleet- 
ing-box was the Idalia (Argynnis Idalia). 
This is one of the prettiest, and belongs to 
the genus Argynnis, one of the genera in the 
group of Vanessians, Harris described the 


ARGYNNIS IDALIA (IDALIA BUTTERFLY). 


genus as follows: “The wings are never an- 
gulated or toothed, and the hind ones are 
generally ornamented with silvery or pearly 
spots beneath. The feelers spread apart at 
their points. The caterpillars have a round 
head, and are furnished with branched spines 
on all their segments, two of those on the 
first segment — usually longer than the 
rest, and directed forwards ; chrysalids some- 
what angular, arched rather thick at both 
ends, with the head squared, or very slightly 
notched, without a prominent nose-like pro- 
jection on the thorax, and on the back are 
two rows of projecting —. which are 
usually golden-colored. he caterpillars of 
this genus usually live on the common vio- 
lets, and I have found the caterpillar of the 
Idalia and Aphrodite feeding on the same 
plants. The butterfly is very noticeable, on 
account of the great contrast in color be- 
tween the front and hind wi The for- 
mer are nearly the same golden-brown in 
color as the Archippus, but spotted and band- 
ed with black, while the latter are dark blue- 
black, ornamented with a double row of spots 
above. The inner row are silver-white, 
shaded with blue, and the outer are deep 
0 in the male, and cream-colored in the 
female. The underside spots of the front 
wings much resemble the upper, but have 

the 


terflies are 


quite common, and in some lo- 
calities ma’ 





more simple than my own, as he had with 
him not even a net; yet he had been quite 
successful, and had just caught a Myrina 
butterfly (Argynnis Myrina) as I came up. 
I had been looking for this very butterfly for 
some time, but had not been fortunate 
enough to see one before ; so I tried to per- 
suade him to give it up, or at least exchange. 
However, my most powerful arguments were 
of no avail; so Icut the matter short b 
walking off with collector, butterfly, and all 
in my hand, for rival was nothing more than 
aspider. This crafty fellow had hidden him- 
sel g the topmost flowers of the com- 
mon Thoroughwort (EZupatorium perfolia- 
tum), and was there patiently waiting for his 
unsuspecting victim. 

The Myrina butterfly is rather small, meas- 











uring only about one and inches, 
and so fell an easy prey to the powerful jaws 
and unyielding grip of its captor. The wings 
of this butterfly are an orange-brown in color, | 
with a border of black, and two rows of dark | 
spots on the front wing, and many irregular 
dots on the upper side of both wings. The 
underside of the hind wings are mottled 
with light brown and pearly white. 
The day was now fast fading into night, so 
I litmy lamp and took my seat near the 
window, for a few moments’ rest, before I 


collecting-box. 1 could just make out a 
thickly wooded hill rising black against the 


a little lake, abounding in perch and pick- 
erel ; and, as the moon rose higher and higher 
in the east, I fancied I could almost catch a 
gleam of its light reflected from the lake, and 
hear the ripple of its waters on the shore ; 
but a stretch of several miles lay between me 
and it, which my wheel and I must pass over 
before the little lake would be in sight. 

I was making my plans for a run theré the 
following day, and thinking of an early start, 
when my revery was suddenly interrupted by 


ing 


disposed of the remaining contents of my | 


western sky, at whose foot I knew there was | 





a gentle tap. I arove and opened the door, 


MY RIVAL COLLECTOR. 


simply to find the hall dark and empty; 
coming back I once more took my seat, and 
was just picking up the broken thread of my 
pleasant thoughts, when tap, tap, tap, came 
the knocking again. This time, however, it 
was evidently at my window, and my impor- 
tunate visitor proved to be a large brown 
beetle. I gave him a hearty welcome, and 
needed no letter of introduction, for he was 
an old friend. As I closed the window my 
attention was attracted to something hang- 
ing to the sash, and, after taking it carefully’ 
off, it proved to be the chrysalis of the An- | 
tiopa Dutterfly. The caterpillar, in search| 
for a secluded spot in which to pass through 
the chrysalis state, had chosen this window- | 
sash, and had hung there unmolested until I | 
saw him. My beetle friend was the Prionus | 
unicolor, belonging to the genus Prionus. It 
is about one and one-half inch long, and 
three-eighths of an inch in width. The 
thorax is armed with three sharp points on 





either side ; the head is quite large, and the 
jaws are very heavy and powerful. The wing- 
covers are nearly the same breadth through- 
out, and the entire beetle is a light-brown 
color. The antenne are long, curved, and 
jointed, so as to somewhat resemble the teeth 
of a saw, which is probably the reason for the 
name Prionus being given to the genus. All 
of this genus are armed with very strong 
jaws, and it comprises some of the largest 

tles found here and in foreign countries ; 
they inhabit the pine trees and usually fly by 
night. On examining my chrysalis I found 
it gave signs of life, so I put a pin carefully 
through the little tuft of silk still fastened to 
it, and hung it up in its natural position, to 
wait for further developments. The cater- 
pillar of this butterfly is quite formidable in 
appearance ; the head is black and covered 
with protruding points, and each segment is 
armed with stiff, black spines. With these 
they were, at one time, thought able to in- 
flict dangerous wounds. Such is, however, 
not the case; and this armature seems to 
serve simply as a defence from the attack of 
birds or venomous insects. When full grown 
they measure almost two inches in length. 
In some places they are very abundant, do- 


VANESSA ANTIOPA (ANTIOPA BUTTERFLY). 





ing great damage to the willow and elm trees 
on which they feed. The chrysalis is a 


color, tipped with red; and the chrysalis it- 
self is quite 
eral outline. e chrysalis state lasts from 
twelve to fourteen days, and there are two 
broods yearly,—the first appears early in 
July, al the second during the last of the 
summer. A large number of the last brood 


collected together in an old stump, or in 
some crev.ce in an unused barn. A few years 
ago I found an old box-trap, that some one 
had set in a pile 
of brush near a 
stone-wall, half 
full of these fel- 
lows, crow 
together and ap- 
arently lifeless. 
owever, on ta- 
king some of 
them home, and 
giving them the 
enefit of a 
warm room, 
revived an 
seemed as full of 
PRIONUS UNICOLOR. life as they were 
the summer before. Those of them that live 
over the winter may be seen early in March 
and April, flying around among the leafless 
trees in some sheltered sunny spot, destitute 
of their former beauty, with wings torn and 
broken. The bu y expands from three 
to three and one-half inches; the wings are 
a dark plum color edged with black, and sur- 
with a band of yellow, shaded with 
brown. In the black band are several blue 
spots, which stand out in marked contrast to 





| 
lar and irregular in its en- | 


the other rather sombre hues. The under- 
side of the wings are much mottled with 
black and brown, shading into somewhat of 
a dark olive-green, and surrounded with a 
light-brown band. 

I now turned my attention once more to 
the spider which I had brought home so un- 
ceremoniously, He still 
clung stubbornly to the un- 
fortunate little butterfly, 
and was perched up on the 
top of the plant where I 
had found him. He seemed 
contented, but somewhat 
distrustful,and on my taking 
up asmall magnifying-glass, 
to get a better view of his 
means of catching and hold- 
he go his 
prey, and, silent] 
tothe table, swung himse 
off to the floor, by a thread 
so fine that the human eye could not see it 
by lamplight, leaving me to begin the mount- 
ing ot my last butterfly. 

This was the Disippe (Nymphalis Disippe), 
and it so closely resembles the Archippus in 


CHRYSALIS OF 
THE ANTIOPA 
BUTTERFLY. 


NYMPHALIS DISIPPE (DISIPPE BUTTERFLY), 


color and general markings that a casnal ob- 
server would be easily led to mistake 
one for the other. It is a tawny yellow 
above, somewhat lighter below, and a 
black band runs around the wings 
above, in which are small white dots ; 
and in the hind wings there is a black 
band through tho centre, above and 
below. The underside is also banded 
with black ; but in this band there are 
three rows of spots, the outer qnite 
small and white; the next are narrow 
and light blue, and the last are cres- 
cent-shaped, and clear white; all the 
veins are heavily marked with black. 
The abdomen is bark brown, and is 
marked with three white lines, one on 
each side, and one below. 

After disposing of this, my last 
butterfly, I turned my attention to my 
beetles, and hurriedly looked them 
over, for it was getting rather late for 
such work. 

The Gilded Eumolpus was by far 
the most brilliant, but there were oth- 
ers there fully as interesting. Among 
others, I had the largest representa- 
tive of the Elatus, or spring-beetles. 
This is the eyed snapping-beetle (Ela- 
ter Oculatus). He is of special in- 
terest, as being a near relative of the 
night-shining Elater (Hlater nocticu- 
lus), the celebrated fire beetle of the 
West Indies. This curious insect gives 
out so strong a light from the seg- 
‘ments of its body, and the two eye-like 
spots on its thorax, that one can see 
to read by holding one of them near 
the page; and they are even used as 

ornaments for the head and dress at evening 
festivities in those countries whigh they in- 
habit. 

The Elatir Oculatus has none of this won- 
derful light - giving 
—— but still may 

worthy of some 
comment and study. 
Their larve undergo 
their transformation 
in old, decayed ap- 
ple-trees, and when 
full grown they 
measure sometimes 
over two inches in 
length, and nearly 
one-half an inch 
across. The head 
is of a brown color, 
quite large, and arm- 
ed with very strong, 
curved jaws. ‘They enter the pupa state in 
the log or tree, and svon come forth 
as beetles. They are then about 
one and one-half inches long, and 
the thorax is nearly one-third as 
long as the entire body. The head 
is small, and the antenue quite short. 
The color is black, and the thorax is 
ornamented with two large eye-like 
spots, from which its name is de- 
rived. These havethe appearance of 
fine black velvet, and each are sur- 
rounded with a white ring. The 
wing-covers are much indented, and 
mottled with white, while the |imbs 
and thorax are covered with a fine 
white powder. 
The last of my beetles was at length in my 
hand ; it was the crusader carrion beetle, and 
I soon had him set and ready to dry. This 
beetle receives its name from a peculiar mark 
on its thorax, supposed to resemble the fig- 
ure of the cross worn by the crusaders on 
their mantles. It measures rather less than 
an inch in length, and is brown, except the 
thorax, which is a clear yellow, somewhat 
resembling horn ; the wing-covers are much 
indented, and extend, both on the sides and 
ends, some little distance beyond the body. 
It belongs to the carrion or scavenger beetles, 
and they and their young may be found in 


ELATER OCULATUS (EYED 
SNAPPING-BRETLE). 


CRUSADER CARRION BEETLE. 


great numbers in some carrion, on which they 
feed. This class of beetles prove themselres 
ublic benefactors, by eating or burying the 
ies of animals which fall and die in our 
fields and woods. It is wonderful how soon 


brownish-gray, and has two sharp, thorn-like | after death the body of an animal will be 
points on each segment, which are of a drab | covered with the different varieties of these 


carrion-beetles; and the senses which direct 
them to their proper food must be very 
acute. 

It was now long after ten, and I laid my 
work aside, feeling that the day had been one 
of interest and well spent. 

My cyclometer, it is true, registered only 


remain alive throughout the entire winter.! fifteen miles from my morning’s ride ; but 
Sometimes a number of them may be found | the day had been well filled, and I promised 


myéelf the following evening would find a 
run of at least thirty miles registered by my 
wheel. 


or A new method of salting butter is 
just now exciting some controversy as to its 
advan over old ways. The new method 
consists in stopping the churn while the but- 
ter is in gran rm, drawing off the but- 
termilk and washing the butter in cold but 
mild brine. When relieved of all the milk 
the butter is stirred together with a solution 


of salt in water. After standing awhile the | b# 


tter is slightly worked to relieve it of the 
extra water. 


t. Gilbert Morton, of Essex, Vt., 

is poor, or wishes to buy a 

pay all down for, let him 

raise fodder corn, double 
than 





Meeting of Farmar 


Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St., 
Boston, Saturday, Oct- 23, 1886. 


|HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU~ 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION-| 


CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


ON MATTERS RELATING TO 


“Our Dairy Interests.” 


BENJASIN FP. WARE, President of 
Essex County Agricultural Soctety, | nore than 1200 quarts in a year. I 


called to preside. 


thirty-seven hundredths per ion for 
. That is a very small amount for a gal- 
ion, as you will observe,—from five to seven 
milis per quart, perhaps. The buttermilk was 
worth one and eight-tenths cents per gallon, 60 
they had the value of the skim milk and the value 
of the buttermilk for feeding panpenes, added to 
the amount received for cream. Still, at the co- 
operative creamery at Amherst, where they dis- 
yo of their cream, the amount received would 

but little over two cents a quart for the milk. 
Our farmers complain bitterly of the prices paid 
by contractors and, —~ they have reason to, 
but it would seem from this that the prices they 
are receiving,—three or four cents a quart,—are 
more remunerative than where they sell cream to 
the co-operative creamery. I consider this infor- 
| mation of great value, and, as I say, 1 have 
never been able to obtain it before, 
The Quantity of Milk Produced. 

Now, I would like to say a word with regard to 
uantity of milk produced. I know, and 
y do, that there are herds of cows 
that do not yield on an average 
hope there are 
very few such herds. There are individual cows 
that give, of course, much less than that. There 





Hon. GEO. B. LORING, President of are many herds that do not yield more than 1500 


New England Agricultural Society’ 
makes an elaborate Address. 


A LIVELY DISCUSSION FOLLOWS. 


WHITTEMORE ROWELL, Exsq., Dr. 
PINEO, Mr. HOUGHTON, of tiough- 
tou Farm,’ Vt.. A. W. CHEEVER, 
and others, participate. 


Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 
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The Farmers’ Meeting in the Hall of the} 


Ploughman Building, on Saturday, Oct. 23, 
continued the discussion of “Our Dairy In- 
terests,” as had been previously announced. 
Benjamin P. Ware, Esq., President of the 
Essex County Agricultural Society, having 
previously accepted an invitation to preside, 
called the meeting to order at the usual hour 
as follows: 


Mr. Benjamin P. Ware—Gentlemen, you 
will please come to order. As announced by the 
»apers, the subject of two weeks ago—The Dairy 
nterests of Massachusetts—will be the subject 
for discussion to-day. The subject on that occa- 
sion was very ably handled, in certain directions, 
but they were of a more general character. I 
think that what the farmers of Massachusetts 
want is more of detail as to the best methods of 
disposing of the milk product. Now, I suppose 
there has been no time in the history of our coun- 
trv when the subject of the ‘“‘Dairy” has been so 
thoroughly agitated as within the last five years. 
There has been no time when farmers who grow 
milk have, perhaps, been so little satisfied. It 
has been a period of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among farmers as regards the products of the 
dairy. There have been great improvements go- 
ing on. We have learned very much as to econ- 
omy of keeping our milk. We have learned a 
great deal as to the management of milk, but 
still we find, by this great dissatisfaction that ex- 
ists there is much more to be learned. Of the thou- 
sands of pattern churns that are stored at the 
Patent Office at Washington there have been 
many added within the last two years. Different 
plans have been wagunetes for the separation of 
cream from the milk. If you go into the differ- 
ent methods which have been invented by those 
who are interested in the subject, you will see 
that the study of the separation of the cream from 
the milk has been greatly increased. You will 
find the different systems for that. You will find 
different systems for the preparation of butter, 
different systems for setting milk,—the shallow 
system, the deep system, and the submerged sys- 
tem,—and the different systems for skimming the 
milk, of taking the skim milk from the bottom of 
the can, or of removing the cream from the top of 
the milk, and various other methods which are 
there on exhibition. Still the question is unset- 
tled as to what is the best way for the manage- 
ment of milk after we get it. 


Old-Fashioned Butter Maker. 

I was very much impressed, some five or six 
years ago, at an exhibition of dairy interests at 
Greenfield. Liberal premiums were offered which 
brought samples of butter and cheese from all 
parts of Massachusetts, made by different pro- 
cesses of manufacture, or by different systems of 
separating the cream from the milk, and of rais- 
ing the cream. There were a great many sam- 
ples of butter entered there for premiums, and all 
of the different systems were represented. Now, 
I was very much astonished at the result, and 
you probably will be, those of you who do not at 
this time remember A woman there in Green- 
field, the wife of a mechanic, kept two or three 
cows. She set her milk in the old fashioned way 
shallow pans, without any special appliances and in 
with none of the modern improvements. She 
churned in the old fashioned way, worked her 
butter in the old fashioned way, and packed it in 
litle wooden packages. Of all the samples that 
were offered on exhibition that woman took two 
or three first prizes over all these new and im- 
proved modern arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the dairy. 

1 suppose that some of those inventors of the 
machinery which was upon exhibition there were 
as much astonished as I was, but there is the 
statement, that that woman, without any modern 
appliances, in the old fashioned way,—I believe 
she didn’t even color her butter, for you are 
aware, perhaps, that about all of the butter that 
is now offered in our markets is colored artifi- 
cially,—that woman, in her old fashioned way, 
took two or three first prizes from the different 
departments which offered them. 


Modern Improvements. 

Well, now, that has a meaning which I will 
leave you and others to draw from this fact. It 
is a question whetber all of these modern inven- 
tions and improvements are improvements. Cer- 
tainly there is a great deal of labor saved by 
them. There is no doubt about that. But after 
all they do not produce better butter. Now the 
price of butter has never been so varied as it has 
been within the last two years. It has been all 
the way from ten cents, up to a dollar, represent- 
ing different qualities, real or imaginary, largely 
imaginary, 1 believe. Never before has there 
been introduced into our market a different arti- 
cle from butter to compete in our market with 
ovr dairy produce, as you all know we have now, 
in the form of oleomar ine, butterine, and 
cheese, that has been produced by similar pro- 
cesses. These all come now into competition 
with our legitimate dairy products, affec the 
prices materially, and altogether causing a state 
of dissatisfaction and unrest among dairy 

ucers of Massachusetts. 

Only a short time ago, while in Amherst, I met 
the man who takes up cream. He is the cream 
collector for a co-operative creamery located in 
Amherst. I stop him and inquired about his 
business. I asked him how much their system of 
managing the creamery yielded the farmers a 
uart for their milk. e said he did not know. I 
then made some inquiries about the cost and the 
kinds of machinery that they had in use for separ- 
ating milk from the cream, and about the success 
of ‘this co-operative system of creamery. He said 
they paid so much a space for cream. ‘Well,” I 
otek. “tar much is a space?” He took a small 
rule out of his pocket with marks on it about half 
an inch apart, and said that those lengths repre- 
sented spaces,—a very indefinite arrang t, 
think, and unsatisfactory. He did not know how 
much milk represented a space of cream, or any- 
thing about it, only they paid so much a space for 
the cream. I was very anxious to learn some- 
thing from the different farmers as to what they 
vot for their milk from these co-operative cream- 
eries. I was anxious to ascertain in order to learn 
whether it is better for farmers to sell their milk 
to contractors at contractors’ prices, or to sell their 
cream to these co-operative creameries. 


Prefessor G ‘8 t. 

That is certainly a very important subject for 
the farmer, a very important question that should 
be decided. I do not know it has ever been 
decided. But I am able to answer the qucstion 
this morning, because since coming into this room, 
I have received a letter from Professor Goess- 
mann, Director of the Massaehusetts Experiment 
Station at Amherst. And here I should like to 
state one thing in re; to these various questions 
that have been troubling our farmers so long, and 
which they have been unable to decide for them- 
selves, that we are having these questions an- 
swered from our Experiment Station. 

Now this question has been answered. I have 
here the exact result - will make a statement 
because the subject is of ve portance. 

a aed have at the Ex- 








can tell from exact knowledge how much the 
for their cream and how m 





quarts a year, and the probability is that a less 
amount than that would not pay for the keepin 
lof the cows. I should place it rather at 20 
| quarts, or nearer that than at 1500, as the product 
| a year of one cow in order to make her pay ex- 
|penses. There are very many cows that do not 
| yield as much as 1500 quarts ina year. Well, of 
course, thuse cows are kept by the farmers at a 
loss. Farmers cannot afford to keep such cows, 
| and, although many of them are kept, yet it is a 
losing operation. There are many herds in Mas- 
| sachusetts that now average over 3000 quarts per 
year per cow. That is keeping them at a profit, 
and shrewd, calculating farmers, with the infor- 
mation that we have obtained within the last five 
years, with regard to feeding and preparing food 
for dairy cows, should never be satisfied with loss 
than that. We have individual cases of cows 
snch as was mentioned at the meeing here two 
weeks ago,I think, when Major Alvord stated 
that a cow gave 26,000 pounds of milk in a year. 
that is 13,000 quarts in a year. 
Dr. Georce B. Lorinc—In one year? 
Mr. Ware—Yes, in one year. 
Dr. Lorntnc—How much would that be on an 
average per day? 
Mr. Ware -I have not figured it out. 
Dr. Lorrnc—Will you figure it out and let us 
have it? 
Mr. Ware—It is about thirty quarts a day. 
Dr. Lorntino—Well, now, do you believe such 
a statement as that? 
Mr. Ware—Major 
ment. 
Dr. 


Alvord made that state- 


Lortnc—I don't see how he did it. 

Mr. Ware—It is almost incredible. 

Dr. Loninc—I am ready to believe almost any- 
thing, but that is a little extravagant. 

Mr. Ware—A copy of the Ploughmnn will 
show what he did say. I believe he said 26,000 
pounds, or 13,000 quarts a year. 

Dr. Lortnc That does not mean much ab- 
stractly, but when you come to whittle it down to 
the day, and find that it means thirty quarts with- 
in that time,—I don’t mean to doubt Major Al- 
vord’s statement, but it is an enormous quantity. 

Mr. Ware—He made the statement that he saw 
the cow milked. 

Dr. Loxrinc—For 365 days? 

Mr. Ware —No, for one day. 

Dr. Loninc—That would be like giving a prem- 
ium on an acre of corn after seeing one rod of it. 

Mr. Ware—We are to suppose that this was an 
exaggerated statement as to what would be true 
of herds, because there was only one cow. If 
Mr. William A. Russell were here, he could give 
the records, I think, where a cow has averaged 
twenty quarts a day forthe year round. It was 
a Holstein. 

Dr. Lorntnc—That may be. 

[See next week's issue of Ploughman for contin- 
uation of Report.) 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


reTo cut and soften hard old putty, use 
strong, hot vinegar. 


te Leave no rubbish near 
house to harbor rats. 


the chicken 


tL. F. Wisher, of Iowa, has cut and put 
up this year 1,495 tons of hay. 


tg There are those who are dead against 
orchard grass, declaring it a failure in all re- 
spects. 


teClean flour barrels, new or old, make 
good barrels for packing apples for family 
use. 


ta Some farmers of the Northwest have 
been experimenting in curing hay in the 
shock like wheat and oats. 


te" Gilt-edged butter is down to ten cents 
a pound in some populous localities. This 
is discouraging, but just hold on to the 
handles and wait. It can’t last forever. 


te Waterbugs can be effeotually driven 
from the house by sprinkling powdered 
borax mixed with a littlg white sugar in 
places where they are most frequently seen. 
Borax alone is not always effective. 


te It has recently been suggested that 
farmers should put their names on tablets on 
| the gate, posts or shade trees so the traveler 
may know as readily asin the city whos 
residence he is passing. 


te” When bumble bees are troublesome, 
scatter a handful of salt in a convenient 
place near their nest. They will come out 
and commence eating the salt, and it makes 
them stupid, and then they can be easily de- 
stroyed. 


te” Twenty thousand employees of the 
packing houses in Chicago went out on a 
strike Oct. 8, against a return to the ten- 
hour system. The packing establishments 
claim they can not compete with other cities 
on eight hours a day. 


te” Now is a good time to lay up a supply 
of dust for the bath boxes in the poultry 
yards. Scrape up a barrelful of the fine, dry 
articles trom the public road, head it up and 
~ dry till the cold days of winter when 
roads are frozen hard. 


tr An Ohio Farmer correspondent is con. 
vinced that the common and lamentable use 
of poisons on potatoes is lowering the qual- 
ity if not reducing the crop. “It is an in- 
violable law that whatever injures the foliage 
must injure the plant—not only above 
ground, but below.” 


te According to the daily 4 an en- 
terprising Birmingham farmer has for the 
past two years been supplying three families 
with butter. He keeps only one cow, but 
has bought oleomargarine and made a little 
enuine butter go a long way.—[Connecticut 

armer. 

te” A number of English landscape paint- 
ers, including several of eminence, have 
agreed not to make public hereafter the 
names of the scenes of their works. The 
reason given is that the result of such an- 
nouncements often has been found to be the 
visits of tourists who do damage. 


ty” It appears that ened gy oe are takin 
exceptions to machine-made butter, whic 

means butter made from cream got by the 
centrifugal machine. These exceptions are 
not sustained by the Live Stock Journal, 
which contends there are no proofs as yet of 
inferiority of product by the separator pro- 
cess. 


tThe milch cow should be gentle, milk 
easily and give a fair flow of milk and hold 
out well. A cow that does not possess each 
one of these virtues is not a suitable animal 
to be kept ae *y the farm. Kicking and 
restless cows vhat milk .hard are nuisances 
and trying on the temper, and there is no 
call =the them that their species may be 
propagated. 

ta” The Hon. D. W. Smith, well-known 
in connection with the American Cattle 
Growers’ Association, is a good farmer as 
well as a public-spirited man. He has 
grown this year at his homie near Bates, Ill., 
1,000 acres of corn, 400 acres of oats, and 
100 acres of wheat. A few years ago he in- 
vested largely in tile draining, and is now 
reaping his reward in the way of remarkably 


» | good crops. 


te Raise all the cow feed you can on the 
farm, and buy as little as you can possibly 
get along with. Corn should be the 
standby, and get you a farm mill to grind it 
in. may is no wed #.~ Om ies pe. 
The best experts, in ing for id 
of butter, say the crushed corn makes 
milk than fine grinding. Raise some oats to 
crush with it, which is a good thing to take 
the place of purchased bran. 
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Marure Spreader 


| to do without the Kemp Spreader, and no farmer will do without it 


rdest work of the farm into the easiest. It hurries along the work. 
, one-third further, with increased crops. It handles equally well 
It will pay for itself in a single year. 


e fout i on the farm. 


Great Improvements since its First Intreduction. 


DRAFT GREATLY REDUCED. 


_ and capable of handling the toughest and heaviest manure without 


tive Circular. Manufactured by 


The Richardson Manufacturing Co. | 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE BAY STATE FAIR, HELD IN BOSTON, OCT, 5th 0 9th, 


iEST OF ASS EVER HELD IN THIS COUNTRY 
w1Y en cree that scored 200 PORNTS, and was marked by Pref. HM. EB. 
al ie OD the Dairy Department, 


“PERFECTION” 


coor BY PROCESS, by ALrasp Roomas, Dedham, Mass., whose butter brings 
ston market 


we Factery Batter scoring the most points, viz: OF, was made by the 
(reer 


SHELBURNE FALLS ==) QO-OPERATIVE GREAMERY. 


Creamery Batter scoring the second namber of points, viz: @@, was made by the 
res 


WINDSOR BO-OPERATIVE GREAMERY. 


are conducted on the COOLBY PROCESS OF CREAM GATH- 











Conn 


— rot B. B. ARNOLD, than whom there is no greafer DAERW A 
Jadse* rope, and Mir. EPWARD NORTON, the oldest and m ost 
roomier i w England 
‘ gent dsirymen, and invite their cl 


niome are net exceptional. The COOLEY PROC ESS has taken more 
it SER MEDALS and Ist Premiams, than all other methods or processes 


/ERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. | 


saver: TMINM! INVESTIGATE! 
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as given 26,021 2 ons na year 
that has given 
hat ‘has given 18 
ws tha ty . 1 oz. in 
olds that has averaged ov Ibs 4 n ‘ 
at has made 16 Ibs. 9 ozs. « 
‘ > two-year-olds have aver ach in a week 
rd have averaged 18 *. 3} ozs f bi t in a week 
leedaie sta ns, mares and fillies 
rds and pedigrees. In writing ays mention the Ploughman 


oman TREN, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse. N. ¥. 
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The Bean Trade. 


. Dres gists, 
oct }—It 


Are chr eek, deal ving stocked up and nov 
| ERFNESS ue ng off, but prices are without n ater ul ¢ 

hoice old marro\ ediums are held 
t $1 65 to S17 nad ne " 75 per bush 
Vermont ¢ i pea are steac at S185 


mproved vell it &1 55 to 


60. As anticipated a wee liberal re- 
pts have checked trade 
Eg«s. 

The egg market has not been altogether 
satisfactory condition 
have been censee, with sales at 
per dozen, 
ity have a plentif Sal 
ranged trom 21 to 
4 -5 cents, 


BUY HARNESS na 
24 to 25 cents 
es of the latter 
including Canada 

Edward Island 


cents. 


23 cents 
and Prince 
ova Scotia at 22 to 23 
of sale at 17 t 


eggs are slow to 19 cents. 


Potatoes. 


KING & CO, Whols setae Owego, N-Y.- 
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cents per bushel. Eastern rose range from 55 
to 60 cents, and prolifics from 53 to 55 cents. 
Burbanks command 50 to 55 cents. Very 
little northern stock go under 50 cents. There 
is a good demand from dealers in Boston and 
the surrounding towns and cities, and it takes 
s large quantity to go round. The call for 
sweets is falling off, and prices continue low 


WE WANT YOU! : 


Green Fruit. 

The market continues to be well supplied | 
with apples, and prices rule low for the bulk 
of the stock. The average quality of the re- 
ceipts is not as good as last year. Some fancy 
varieties command $2 to $2 50 per barrel, but 
baldwins rule principally at $1 25 to $1 50 
per barrel. There isa fair shipping demand, 
but returns trom abroad are not satisfactary, 
owing to the poor condition in which the fruit 
arrives there. For evaporated apples there is 
some inquiry, but trade is not yet on a satis- 
factory basis. Pears are in liberal supply, and 
prices take a wide range. Grapes continue 
plentiful and cheap, prices ranging from 3 to 
6 cents per ponnd, Cranberries are meeting 
with a moderate sale at $6 to $6 50 per barrel 
for Cape and $3 to $5 for country. 

May and Straw. 

Receipts of hay are in excess of the demand 
and prices are barely maintained. For the 
best grades of Eastern and Northern $17 to 
$18 per ton is a top rate, in car loads, and 
medium take a range ot from $14 to $16 per 
ton. Rye straw is coming in pretty freely 
and sells at $16 to $16 50 per ton, Occasion- 
al small lots go higher. 

Poultry. 

The active season for poultry is near at 
hand, but the mild weather has a depressing 
influence and prices rule comparatively low. 
Extra tnrkeys command 20 cents per pound, 
but it is not easy to sell ordinary consign- 

{ October, A. D. 1886 ments at over 17 to 18 cents, Very few 
RODNEY HOLLAND HOWARD chickens go over 18 cents, and from that down 
MARY A. HOWARD. to 12 cents is the range. Game of various 
kinds is coming in, but prices vary according 
Com monwealth of Massachusetts, to the condition of the consignments. 
X 6S, PRopate Court. Fleer and " b 
i) foregoing p tition, it is ordere “4, that the The market is quiet for flour, but prices are 
tify the sald ASA V. WALKER, | held fairly firm. From jobbers’ hands sales 
s Probate Court, to be hoides matCam-|are made at the following prices; Spring 
of ate EA ern ha wheat patents at $5 10 to $5 34, winter wheat 
show cause, if any he has, he the | Tollers at $4 50 to $4 85, Michigan stone 

A. witten should not be granted, by ground at $4 ry to $4 60, Mi — bakers’ 

‘und in this State, with a copy Of) at $410 to $470, spring wheat extras at 
1 and this ore ve . 

peadag, end Teck by webtbthns —_—— 3 36 to $3 76, superfine at $2 65 to $3 and 

ive weeks in the newspaper called the | fine at $2 50 to $2 75 per barrel. 
tts | loughman, printed at Boston, the Oats are in fair demand on the spot, with 
on to be, at least, seven days before) wo 9 white held at 37 cents per bushel. In 
futures there were sales on the call of 2700 
bushels November No, 2 white at 36 3-4 cents 
and 9700 bushels year do. at 36 1-2 cents per 
bushel. Outside the call sales were made of 
6400 bushels November No. 2 white at 36 3-4 
cents and 2700 bushels do. at 36 7-8 cents per 
bushel. For cash the closing prices were 
36 1-2 cents bid and 36 7-8 cents asked, mak- 
, | ing the settling price 36 3-4 cents per bushel 


Tering from the errors and 

ith, nervous weaknoas, early 
nhood, &c., I will send a recipe 

you, FREE OF CHARGE. Thisgreat 
scovered by a missionary in South 
self-addressed envelope to the 

Tr. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


c Statutes for the pro 

1e adoption of children.) 

e Judge of the Probate Court 
Mi ddjesex : Respect 

Rob NE Y HOL LAND HOWARD, 
County ef Middlesex, and 
sis wife, that they are desir 
.. LORENCE MAUD WALKER, 

ASA ERANESS WALKER, of Worces- 

f Worcester, and CABOLINE 

BETH W Al LK I K, his wife of Worcester, in 
Ww er, which said child was born 

munty of Worcester, on the 

ember, A. D. 1877 That the 

led with us for something 

vd we intend to bring her up and 

respect as onr own; that the 

iid has willfully deserted and 

le proper care and maintenance 

next preceding the date of this 

re we pray for leave to adopt 

¥, and tha r name may be changed to that 
ENCE MAt D HOWARD Dated thu 


HOW aK D 


; 


eas, G GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 

‘art, this twenty-second day of October, iu 

Tom te ,0usand ¢ > hundred ead eighty-six. 
. YLER, Register. 


Good Wages and Steady Work 
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Panera, 7, BB. 
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The potato market has gained more strength, 
and best eastern Hebrons command 60 to 65/| 
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PAit dE a4 aoten 


Hemorrhages. fexux fen. 
om, « ee 


Lungs, Stomach, 
any cause is speedily con. 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 


Sprains and Bruises. 


hte cleansing and Healing. 
Cata It ee most efficacious for this dis- 
rh, Cold in the Head, &e. 
ur SN catarrh Cure,” is specially 
prepared to meet serious cases. Our Na- 
a Syringe is simple and inexpensive. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other a. —- ‘has cur ee 


cases of these 
aster is lavele- 





the Extract. Our 
able in these diseases, Lumbago, Pains in 
Back or Side, &c. 


Diphtheria & Sore Throat, 


7 Extract promptly. De 


‘Bina, Bleeding or seeing, | = 
‘s the greatest known remedy ; rap = | 
vo fi 


Piles, 
when other medicines ha 


our imtment is of great service where 
the removal of clothing is inconvenient. 


For Broken Breast and 


MY ONE ADVENTURE. 


A Woman's Story of Lite on the West 
ern Piains. 


_— 


One balmy June morning, I sat, sad and 
lonely, by the open window of our little cabin 
in the far West. 

My husband had left for the nearest settle- 
ment to purchase provision. Baby and I 
were alone for the first time, as we generally 
accompanied him on these trips. 

Our nearest neighbors lived three miles 
away. ‘They were strange people; the onl 
woman in the family was a haif-breed, an 
the men were said to be renegade whites. 
So we felt entirely alone as far as friends 
were concerned. 

My untouched sewing still lay on my ap 
while I was endeavoring to dispel my loneli- 
ness and fear. Baby sat near the open door 
laughing and crowing at the kitten’s pranks. 
As I took up my work I gave a searching 
glance in the direction my husband had gone, 
and to my surprise beheld a party of horse- 
men coming towards our beeing, They 
were several miles distant, but I could dis- 
cern them plainly, as there was nothing to 
obstruct my view. 

My heart gave a great bound, all the dan- 
gers ‘T had imagined came rushing upon me. 





Sore Nipples, ino°srce 


have once 
used The Ext will never be without 
it. Our Ointment is the best emollient 


that can be applied. 
In the ma- 


Female Complaints. "sri,"% 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 
as is well known. with the greatest benefit. 
Fall directions accompany each bottle. 


’ Has been imitated. 
Pond’ Ss Extract The genuine has 
words * Pend’s Extract” biown in 
the glass, and our picture trade-mark on 
surrounding buff wrapper. None other is 
nuine, Always insixt on having Pond’s 
atract. Take no other preparation. J¢ 

és never sold in bulk, or by measure. 

Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75. 
Prepared only by POND'S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 

ae lyr eo3dw 


VADIUM FLEXIBLE 


| few days before that the Indians had been 
|committing depredations some fifty miles 
| farther West. 
| Who or what these men were I had little 
time to gecide, for they were rapidly ap- 
| proac hing. I realized our danger should they 
| prove to ‘be enemies and new courage seemed 
to come to me. 
We had a pet horse, a present from my 
| father. We valued her very highly and had 
| brought her trom the States. 
If they were Indian raiders the horse would 
| be capture d. At first I thought of mount- 
ing and seeking refuge with our neighbors ; 
| but [ had nearly as great a fear of them as of 
ithe Indians; besides, to carry my baby on a 
horse was be yond my power. 

But I resolved to secure Dolly at least. 

Taking baby in my arms I hurried to the 
stable intending to hide her in a clump of | ; 
thick bushes where she would be completely 
concealed from view. 

But no! this would not do, I would be seen 
by the advancing horsemen while leading 
her across the road. 


remembered my husband having told me a | 





Ready Mixed Paints, 


The Best in the Market, for] 
MANUFACTURERS, 


BUILDERS, and 
FARMERS USE 


Covers more surface and wears better than any other 


| brand i in the market. Send for Color Card to 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO.,. 


10 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON. 


| P.M. DOWNES, Agent for Connecticut 


and Rhode Island, 


24 Custom House St-, Providence, R-I. 


nov 14 52t 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


Manufacturing Go. 


Devonshire Street. 
BosTo”,. 

| Litho graphers, 

Alberty pe & Phote-Lithographers 





We will send to any address on receipt of 50 cents 
(in stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PICTURES, 


such as are usuall? retailed at 6 cents per sheet 
| we have but alimited quantity of these, whic 


, | are closing, imme diate application will be necessary 


| to secure any. 


A thorough and economic means of advertising 


‘ic | FARM IMPLEMENTS. & FERTILIZERS. 


DIPLOMAS 


—PFrOR— 


i) AGRIC ULTURAL FAIRS. | 


oct2tt 


LATEST IMPROVED 


“HORSE POWER 


‘MACHINES! 


| 
| The most satisfactory machines in the market for 
| 


'Threshive aad Cleaning (rain 
AND SAWING WOOD. 


all competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reli able machines in the market 
regar om orp iraft, quantity and quality of work 
| durabilit Send ter 48-puce Pamphiet 
ng full description and terms, FRER. 
A ic it ess 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
| MADDLETOWN srHines, wT. 
| sa-On Exhibition and for sale by C.H 
Thompson & Co , 71 Clinton St... Booster 
jy3tt 


Acknowledged b: 


ASON & HAMLIN} 


ORGANS. 


—— 
| Highest Honore at on Gres wus oy 
neteen years. 100 styles, 0 

4 4to, free. ° 


Payments, or Rented. C 
PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
pevent fa by Masow & Hamiry, is conceded by com: 





tent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 
| Do not reguire one-quarter as much taning as Pianos 
generally criptive Catalogue by m 


f ORGAN & PIANO CO 


| 154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
‘ 46 5B, 14th St, Union &q.), N, Y, 


octo—I3t 





So great sour faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough toconvince, 
ree. B. S. Lacveneacu & Co,, Newark, 
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fered. Now's your time to get 
fers for our celebrated 

nd Coffees, and secure 

atital Gold Band or Moss 
China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Toile t Set, Waten, Brass Lamp, 
For tat TE 1] address 


* Rose 
or We bate rs Bie EAT 


» SMES i MER 


act—S2t 


S Vcocy et. -° BAN York. 





h -- Ne 


Also sole maker of Hussey's 
Steel & “ Hard Metal” Plows. 
&ec 


octo—4tt 


A BARE CHANCE 


For Young Men. 





URAL 
gi 4 orthy who oy the a 
ven to w wind — 
trance ti It affords a thorough 
wae good training in Chemistry, Bot 











| 
Metal & Glass s Show Cards, | 


Suddenly I thought of the cellar—I would | 
| try to get her into it. After considerable pull- 
| ing and coaxing she was induced to descend 
the few earthern steps and was out of sight. 
I hastily closed the trap door and se attered | 
| some litter and brush over it. Entering the 

| house, I pressed baby to my heart as I uttered 

a fervent prayer. Not more than half a mile | 
} listant I plainly saw that the strangers were 

| Indians, painted and bedecked as though on 
the war path. 


‘ . 
| Closing anu fastening the doors and win- 
they 





dows, I watched their 
came up, without being 
| ‘They 


movements as 
seen by them. 

approached the house rapidly 
guardedly, and when not more than twenty 


yet | 


| 
| or thirty rods away they stopped in consulta- 


tion. 

| There were about ten in all and one white 
| man was plainly discernible among them. 
After talkin minutes they 
| started forward, riding directly 


again 
| door. 
How my heart beat! 
}in my arms I pray 
strike us dead rather 
Saaee ru 
worse than death, perh aye. 
var’ would I have given to have had my 
husband's shot ch he had taken with 
him! on we had except an 
axe wh ica 
to fight 
| house j 
the door, « 
| they fi 


( | to God To save 
than deliver us into the 


thless Indians to meet a fate 


gu od wi 
esolved, if necessary, 
As they 
i 
i 
8 


ising the latch, 
| break in the door I 
as I could command 
= wil » 
yurt wl was 
dian Bae overing I was a 


1oug rh I sp ke 


te squaw, 
woman I in as 
masculine atone a P 

“Me g { vod Indian, 


conun ued the savage, 


want drink,” | 
one who had 


want eat, 
the only 
| spoken. 
| I did not bel him and 
} could yy 1 drink t the 
|nothing for them to eat, 
few miles that they 
were of their own 1 
Attu 
door if it wasn 
J was p 


well: that I had 
but by 
would find friends who 
race. 
is they threatened to break down the 
t opened. 
ywerless and 
was to humor them. 


saw that my onl: 
chance 
opened the door, and 


cre yrded the 


as it swung 


into our little room, | 


tice me, so intent were 


white man. Great 
God! 1ow'l sta 
|! recog nized m 

not seen for ; 

Instanta j gnized me, but be- 

| fore I could utter a word he made a sign for 


me to be silent ind vod him. He did 


not wish the acquaint. 


iw him plainly, for 
rother, 
years, 


pw of any 
inceship : 

Phey wel too inten upon 
»Oxes, i} 


peeking 
| rvthing eise 1 
house to notice tl re on. 

Oh! the h ( ecing my brotl 


your every 

Then, with a 

| satisfied grunt, the ch said a few words to 
| my brother, wl tur? und in stern 
| said that go with the 

if I resisted tl vuld kill me. 


voice 
m, and 
H 8s words 
were cruel, but h s reassured me. He 
_ jo 
be i dispute everal times I 
g savage " iv poor baby, whe 
to me in a helpless fear. I wi 
the terror of those moments. 

At last my brother turned and said 
that while the 1 f party went on to 
uur neighbors | ! ot the Indians | 


and guard me until the 


1 we 


ans In what see 
saW 
» clung 


| never forget 


lookin 
to me 


would rematl others 
returned. ifterw learned that the} 
ichief was termined kill my baby. 
Brother told them it wor isier to con- 
trol me if they took tl ld 

decided not to kill her 
several menacing 


he € 
along, so they 
rhe chief made | 
gestures towards me, as if} 
he wished to fully intimidate us before he | 
left. 1 was forbidden to leave the chair into | 
which I sank, For a few minutes after the | 
party were gone and out of sight my brother 
and the Indian remained in grim silence | 
watching me. I longed to speak to my} 
| bootie. but something in his looks ing 


then. 





me to make no sign 

After a little time he sent the Indian to 
the well for water. In a hurried whisper he 
told me we must escape now or never. We 
had not a moment to lose, as the Indians 
would be back in an hour. 

“Oh, Tom, the Indian!” I exclaimed. 

He replied we would have to settle him 
when he came in; and as the redskin re- 
turned with the water Tom overpowered him, | 
wrested his weapons from him, and by sav- 
age threats kept him down, while I aided in 

| binding and gagging him. Tom could not | 
| kill him in cold blood, so left him to be re- 
leased by the rest on their return. 

For the first time I thought of Dolly in 
the cellar. 

“Tom,” I cried, 
the cellar.” 

“Thank God for that,” re plied he. 

I hurriedly wrapped baby in a comfort- 
able, thrust a few of my keeps: akes and valu- 
ables i in a hand-satchel, and ‘Tom went to the 
cellar and brought out Dolly. 

The Indians had been too cunning to leave 
a horse behind, though they did not appear 
to mistrust my brother. 

We both mounted, Tom holding baby, who 
seemed to have no fear of him, I clinging on 
behind. 

Dolly seemed to realize her errand as she 
flew along over the road towards the front. 

As we rode, Tom explained how he came 
to be with the Indians. He had been cap- 
tured ne arly a year before while on a hunt- 
ing expedition and in order to save his life 
had joined them, with the hope that he 
would in time escape. 


“There is a horse hid in 


toward the 


reached the | 
nd came boldly to | 
which | 


told them they | 


going on a} 


I tremblingly | 
back in | 
. 
war-painted creatures, | 


whom | had | 


med to | 
them | 


Wait hill: 
Comes 


a bottle 


a he nid ht 
or old- 
piltihens-Gid 


oO 
Oo yeuraloia or 


ACCIDENTS 
Buy 4 bottie 


All Drudarsts sei it. 


started after, not waiting ~d sey the dwell- 
ing as we had feared the 

We have lived in our — home long 
enough to see it surrounded by a populous 
and wealthy country, and I have never had; 
but “My One Adventure.” 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL! 


Found at last a PERFECT SIDE HILL PLOW 
in the improved North American. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Plows are new seknewledged te be the best extant. Ask your neighber his opinion; he is sure 


we @ other of them. 
Corn Shellers, Root Cutters, Cider Mills. 


Wine Presses, Hay Cutters, Horse Powers. 
THE COMMON SENSE POTATO DICCER. 
Warranted te give satisfaction. 


HOT BED MATS---ALL SIZES. 


THE BEST IMPORTATION OF DUTOM BULBS IM THE CITY. 
Head Quarters for Poultry Supplies. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, & 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


m= LIGHTNING 
AY KNIVES 


WEYMOUTH’S PATENT. 
is the My 4 by IN USE for extting down 
—_~ feed from yo bey toes stalks for 
blade is st Steel, 
by pte ae L SATIS) 
and parties 








UTE 
sponsible coe SS oes & te ine nt of the law, all 
any knife infringi pon the patent, or 
Goverch culte ano Sow senting to the U 8. 
= All ‘manufacturers and dealers are hereby 
d against p any Knives made as de- 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. 


| Hall's English Food 


—FOR— 





warned of our rights, and the public are 
scribed above, which are not of our manufacture 
East WiTon, Sept. 1, 1886, 


oot30--bteow 








Chester White, Berkshire aad 
ay yt Pigs, sa ~~ 


iio ‘and Beagl 
bred a: 





and Poultry, 
by W. Grupoxs ® Co. West 
c —. jana as 


‘and Prive List. 


= Horas, Cattle & Poultry 








English Fi Ove ' 

| - s 88.2 ad 
| B : "8 E ‘ 
Cattle according to the > 

my Cattle being all at grass at this season. 
effect was all that could be desired. It improved the 
condition of the animals and gave them spirit and 


for Infants and Children. 


semnap FOR ITS 


| Purity and Excellence 

| By any similar preparation in the country. A de- 
licious and health-giving condiment. 

Read the following testimonial from Hon- Gro. 
B. Lorina, President New England Agricultural 
| Society 
| Hall's English Food Co. 17 Batterymarch 
street, Boston, Mass.: Dear Sir 

I have fed the Hall’s English Food for Horses .o% 
directions to my Here 23 

The 


energy for their work. I can highly recommend it. 
| Yours truly, Gro. B. Lorine. 
| 
| 
| 


Sent C. O. D. at the following prices: 
aa Bag, » Feeds, 
“ m 





“‘Castoria is so well adapted to ehildren that 
(recommend it as superier to any preseription 
knowntome.” HH. A. Anoumm, M.D., 
11] Se, Outord &., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Holding baby tightly 
us or | 


| oct30.42t 


Tus Centave Company, 182 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


100. . - rm oe 
|HALL’S ENGLISH FOOD co., 
|? Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


| AGENTS WANTED in every town 
s@ Send tor Circulars. Mention this paper. 


TOM LIVERATBLE ‘SULAY. PLOW, 


The Best Sulky Plow ever Made. 


IXL SWIVEL PLOW. 
THE YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW--the latest pattern 
New Remington and Buckeye Carbon and Steel Plows. 


THE THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW AND PULVERIZER. 
HITCHCOCK & MONARCH POTATO DICCERS. 


Ross Ensilage 


AND 


DRY FODDER GUTTER, 


Way ahead of all other makes. 


Parker: & Wood, 


WOODEN WARE, SEEDS, WOOD'S ICE TOOLS, 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS, MACHINES, HOLLAND BULBS, 
PLANTS, VINES, BELMONT STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


#9 NORTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 
ECLIPSE 


WINDMILL, $30. 


And upward. The Mill which has been awarded more prizcs than any other 
with prices greatly reduced. 


All Mills Put Up by us Warranted for Three Years. 
EXosc andi Water Fipe a Spccialty. 


Address, tor Circular, L. H. WHEELER, No. 68% Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
may! 52t 


MARE. 
POW DER! 


4 


— 
ie. 








; now within reach of a:i, 








te canvass 
tor one of the 


jly3152t 

AGENTS largest, oldest-established 
BEST-MNOWN NURSERIES INT 
COUNTRY. Most liberal terms. 


facilities. Prices low. s@- Geneva Nursery 
Established 1846..¢9@ | Mention this paper.) 


Unequalled 





ENTERPRISE [WJEAT CHOPPERS. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 


FOR CHOPPING 
Sausace Meat, Mince 
Meat, HameBurc STEAK 
For Dyspeptics. Beer 
TEA FoR INVALIDS, &c. 


| meme 

| Farm and Fireside says : 

| “It is the only Meat Chopper 
We ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
& very useful machine that we 

| Want our readers te enjoy its 


benefits with us.” 
eC 


Send for Catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 


Ne. 10 Family Size, Price, 63.00. Hardware Trade 


M’F’C CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ww. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


aug7-Steow. 





THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 





NOT GRIND TIE MEAT. 


10 Guy 1 pound per minute, 
+7 $3.00. 
12 ome — per minute, 
’r 2.50. 
22 i boy pened per minute 
Price, $4.00 


32 c “—_ rice, 88.00. minute 


» the best working and most powerfu. Wind- 
Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
which unites the most perfect form of wind- 
wheel with the most perfect method of regu- 
lation. Geared Mills a specialty 
LANA Cc WI ulars DMI to 
THE DANA ILL CO., 


FaIRHAY a. — U.S. « 


mh7 eowtr 


THE 


est are the Cheapest | 2 





American “Laricalturist says: 

“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made 
™ in either hemisphere.” 


SOLD BY THE 





| octl6—é6teow 
| 
| 
| 
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denees and business ho 


Kanopolis soetinnhadiam on the K. P. Division of the Union Pacific Railroad, 218 miles from 
Kansas City, in the center of Elisworth county, the central county of Kansas, in the center 
ef the grandest wheat, corn, grass, grain, fruit, vegetable and cattle country in the world. 


Kanopolis is no fancy scheme on ‘paper, with lots at $5 each, but a 


town of wood, brick, stone and mo: 
of a growing, prosperous city. 


= 


printing establishment is now running, a large, three-story brick hotel is being 
built, a woolen mill will soon be in operation, a carriage and spring wagon factory «s 
being erected, @ soap factory is under way, a 


bric 


faetory, and many other industries whic. 
can be had in great abundance 


Seve 


Busin 
those dentin to engage im all kin 
| doing a thrivia 
are Meera an 


@ and © days ago. Kanopolis is bo 


various ways is given to all kin 


PUBLIC SALE OF LOTS 383+" Octobe 14 & (5, 1886 


but’come now and mak 
private sale, while you can get the choicest and those that wi 1 advance in price soonest. 


ds have made fortunes on real estate in Kansas One of the s + 
Dest investments that can be made is town lots in Kanopolis, urest, safest aud 


* Bor Town Plat of Kanopolis, map of Kansas, and fuller particulars, address 


Don’t wait for the publia’sale 
Thousan 


KANOPOLIS LAND 


oct9—7t 


When y you go o West don’t fail to visit 


The GROWING TOWN of 


Kanopolis! 


| The Future City of Kansas. 


Only three months ae. a, but growing very rapidly, and now contains many fine resi- 


rtar, with the air of business and the life and vim 


A number of stores are established, a grain elevator is in operation, a steam | ‘"" 


are being manufactured, and several hundred thousand sold as soon as ready, 
and negotiations are pending for ala syns mill, a stove foundry, a pottery, a broom 
it is expected will soon locate here. 
The Town Site Is the finest in she entize W est, the drainage is perfect, the purest water 
the air is racing, the climate is delightful and there i 

everything to induce health and make life enjoyable. . vee 

1 Railroads are building towards Kanopolis, and two, the “Santa Fe” and the “Mis- 

souri P acific” have arrived within twelve miles of a in the past few days, so that 
it is almost certain that Kanopolis is destined to be a great 


| RAILROAD, COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING CENTER. 
ess Locations.—Few, if any, places pr 


business. More stores of all kinds are 
the town is grewing very rapidly. 
pitalists should come to Kanopolis, and invest in town lots or erect buildings for 
rent” Dwelling and business houses are paying 20 to 35 per cent clear on the investment, 
and town lots are already changing hands at an advance of 50 to 150 er cent over their cost 
und to grow rapidly, because It 
corporation that has taken hold of the town to make a city of it; hence, lands and lots are 
donated for churches, schools ~ opbegee, and by F, liberal 
mills, shops 


stove, or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to 
your advantage to examine the new Magee goods in 
thisline. The 

Magee Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation far thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac 
Our new goods are 

Marvels of Beauty and Convenience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the mauufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free, 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 
32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 


9, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET, 
augl4-Steow BOSTON. 


a genuine 


depot is near completion, excellent 


CHALLENG 
wie MILLS never blow 
— down, a record no other 
Emil] can show. Sent on 30 
days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
era, shellers, pumps, etc 
Agents wanted. Catalogues 
free. CHALLENGER WIND 
MILL AND Freep Mitt Co., 

Batavia, Kane Co,, Dl. 

appa inS oa TIT eT ee 


resent the advantages that Kanopolis does for 
reantile yerpuite. erchants now here are 
ed, and can do well, as factories 


ee eee 


r 


s backed by a wealthy 


meh6 13t eow ojyKaug 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


No. 34 Oliver Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


iberal ‘and substantial aid in 


our own selection , > lots at 


COMPANY, KANOPOLIS, KANSAS. 





For underdraining Wet Land, 

Is the smoothest, strongest and best, 

Is round inside, and hexagon outside, 
Is not out of shape like Sole Tile, 

A large stock, all sizes, on hand. 
Special rates for Car loads. 

Send for Circular of prices. 

Geo. D. Goodrich, 6 Water St., Boston 








H. FAY & ©O., 
mchi3 26t oje&jy 





He had won their confidence by appearing | 


the whites, 

When the Indians started out on this raid 
they had entered further into civilization 
than ever before. My brother had decided 
to make a desperate effort to escape and 
have them captured. He had no idea that 
he would find me, as he had never visited in 
our new home. 





of fatigue and my hopes were sinking for 
fear she would give out and we would be re- 


to enter heartily into their schemes against | 


Just as Dolly was beginning to show signs | 








captured I saw a team coming toward us. 
It was my husband returning home. 

It did not take us long to explain the 
affair and clamber into the wagon. Turning | 
the horses about we drove for the fort in | 
great s - Dolly followed behind, much | 
relieved at the loss of her double burden. 

We reached the fort in safety and jt aia 


| not take long to get the United States troops 


" JS ETES AG uw 
as RAL COLLE iE bas at ite dispons op hot pursuit of the Indians,-my brother 


acting as guide. In a few hours we had the | 
satisfaction of seeing the bloodthirsty fellows 
| in irons. 

The next morning we returned to our lit- 
tle home, brother ‘Tom with us, and found | 
nothing the worse for the raid 

When they discovered our escape they had | “Sseus.4t 


| 
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10 PER CT. INVESTMENT. 


= Mass, Real Estate Co. 


WorkING Pror.e are practically benefitted 
by the use of JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE. 
It lessens the toil and drudgery ot wash day, 

| without damage to fabric or hands, and expe- 
dites all kinds of cleansing work surprisingly, 
without the aid of soap, soda, or other prep- 
arations. Sold by all grocers, but see that 
counterfeits are not urged upon you. 


ENGINES 


rable, will not 
arp,or Rattle 





Soret ant, 
UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


Pb ing easy and t 
. Has Ay lined and Brass 
Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the Ser. 
est and Best Force Reap in the W rome 
me Deep or Shallow Wells. 90,000 
use. Never freezes in Winter. Send 
for Circulars and Prices, giving depth 
{ well. Ain manufacturers oft e eke 
e ackeye Iron Fence, Buc “- e 
Laws Sprinkle OT, CCCs, Clo. re 


b20 


HUGH STEWART, 


te” A man entered a Little Rock bank 
and presented a check whick. read, “Pay to 
‘bearer the sum of ten dollars.” The cashier 
took the check, looked at it and said, “The 
check is perfectly good, but you'll have to 
get some one to identify you.” “What is 
the use ?” the man replied ; “don’t you see 
that it says ‘Pay to bearer’?” “Yes, but 
you must prove that you are the bearer.”— 
[Arkansaw Traveler. 


WAL 260 NV GUIHO V 





wn 
one 


—The health of Queen Victoria is said to be 
better at present than it has been for several, 
years, and she entertains more guests at Bal- 
mora) than at any time since her husband's 


death. 


cow 








—President Cleveland is rapidly taking on 
flesh to an extent that occasions serious appre- 
hension on the part of his friends. 
eo 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


ARTIES desiring a nn anne ase Windmill at 
LewCest, should examine this reliable mill 
before purchasing. Its simplicity, strength and 
beauty will recommend il to careful buyers. Full par- 
ticulars cheerfully furnished. Send for catalogne to 


HENRY W. PEABODY & ©0., 
New England Agents, 








Coach Builder, 


Offers his stock ot 


BERLIN COACHES 


and Light Carriages of his own make at 
Low DR PFYPHIcCHES 


thau the same quality of work can be bought else 
where, there being no intermediate profit to the 
dealer. 

The increase of & 
shops at 
244 Main te gpa Spa 
W. A. Ward, which with my 


. me facilities unsurpassed in 
for as and new work. 








and I have sosured “th the 


%© Kilby St. (Room 17), BOSTON. 
ootZ3..13t 

free to all who tend & sents to pay 

ice music 


SONGS, 
100 6 ets. Catalogue 


P.O. vickERY. Augusta, Maine. oct 16-6t 
, sent “ent free 


Dee danse or id Cie City 


Qrenent loca occupied 
resen ie J 
Kew 


REPOSITO RY, 


13 Green &t,, — Square), 
may1—62t BOSTON 


STONINGTON LINE, 


AL eeu seats) 
SOUTH 
AND 


ea NEM -, weer, 


Pay = iy tpandn hae cntaman 
daily (Sunda, 





All afflicted with Gentnece 

a. asthma, coughs, rheu- 

and all chronic dis- 

eases to send for pamphiet on oxygen treatment. 
No fee until cured. JUDGE, Beach street, 
Boston, Mass oct23-1t 


Wanted, 











5 4 
4, &. FOLSOM, Sept. 


SALESMEN WANTED, 
iced Geoume Wace, moweymen, 














_| Sheridan's Cures 
| Comdition chicken 
| Powder Cholera. 


is absolutely Fyf- and nd of a concentrated, One 
ounce is wo any other kind, It is 
strietly a medicine to be given with food. Nothing 
on earth will make » A] lay like it. It cures chick- 
en cholera and all diseases of hens. Is worth its 
weight in gold. Illustrated book by mail free. 
Sold everywhere, er sent by mail for 25 cents in 
stamps. 2 1-4 Ih, air-tight tin cans, $1.00; by mail, 
1.20. x cans by express, prepaid, for 85.00, 


DR. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


| novi4 


HOLSTEIN-FRESIANS, _ 
150 bal a = 5 THIS 
AT 





HEAD. 


HEAD oft REC ORDEL DED ANIMALS, all ages | 
and both sexes, for sale, &2 head just re- | 

leased from quarantine. These are the first choice | 
ot last spring’s calves, from forty-five of the — 
herds of Milch Cows in North Holland. All s 
trom sires and dams recorded in Netherland He — 
book. 

Have a fine lot of home-bred BULLSt hat will be 
fit for service in the coming season, at reascnable 


prices. 
Lake View Farm, 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


W. A. RUSSELL, Proprie tor 


J. C. POOR, Manag. 


-_ 





WA LADIES TV WORK FOR 

N = de omes, $7 to 810 per c 

pee = < ot polation ne cany - re 
1 “ \ e, ¢ 


Ne Onn 1 St, "ik stun, ‘ines Box 51 
sept25—13t 


LaF ony ne 
cee and physic: 
nervousness, weariness, 
ziness, fee f 





Are you intending to buy a heating or coo} cing | 


Diseases, Deafness, Catarr 

throat and Lung tre mb es | 

cured by DR. EV ANS’ PHOS 

PHOR OZONIZED AIR. A 
| NEW METHOD OF PERFECTED INHALATION, 
conveying the curative powers of the c ompound Al 
ONCE to the germ of the disease, All diseases 
treated. No fee until cured. Treatment with appa 
ratus sent to all parte. 
promptly answered. DR 
fremont street, Boston 

act23-2t 


ri 
meals b it ner 
in the morning ¢ 
Mf someth ng 

If a 


Office hours, 4 





The Massachusetts 


Time INSURANCE COMPANY, 
23 Milk St., Becton, 


| Insures its search and opinion, aad undertake 
| usually confided to conveyancers 
ate and maaan * r ay work is - ed with } 
THANIEL “BR ‘ADLER, ny co unicatior 
| ARNOLD A. RAND, Vice om st and Man’r. attenti ou. Say wh 
oct 16-4¢ t 


g OUTFIT FREE}. 

Hill comand 

nation Bag Truck, Step Ladder, 

8, Rest and Bag Molder, also the only 

Lightning Bag Ties on earth. Send stamp for terms 

and territory. JAMES HILL, 47 H St., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. octe—20t 


ESTATI 


s work 


aney in sending hi 
ate res moder 


an at W 


u saw thi aady. 


LORD & THOMAS, 


49 Randolph St., ¢ 
and are authorize 
Inake 


NEWSPAPER 
Advertising, 45 to 
1is paper on file 


: ADVERTISERS, 


contracts witl 


ee 


NOTHING SUCGEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Dr. Lewis is alwage Successful. 


beanie The Glory of Man is in His 
HARD WOOD ASHES. Strength. 


As A FHRTILIZYR.| Nerve or Physicat Force when 
his Car loads of Dry Unleached and Leached Lost Q uic kly Reg: 1tined 
200 Ashes for sale in car loads at low prices BY CONSULTING 


| pyrncrareg mene Heaneat ose b 1 


ly discovered a new, ¢ Xtraordinary, quisk, 
certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrh@a, Seminal 
Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Lmpotency and Deranged 
| Functions of the Nervous and Generative System. 
THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MEDICAL 
TREATMENT has cured the most desperate forma 
of nervous disorders in both young and old. To de 
| bilitated youth it bestows the vigor of manhood, 
jand in advanced age it cetablishes the vigor of 
youth without the possibility of failure. Upix~ary 
OMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, Strie 
ture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or Bladder 
Disorders, Syphillis, Seconda Symptoms, Era 
tions, Skin Diseases, ar ill absolutely cured with. 
out the use of Me ry, Copaiba or Injections. No 
restriction in diet or hjudrance from business. RE 
CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
Patients whose cases have been neglected, 
badly treated or pronounced incurable are partieu. 
Lewis A written guarara 





GENTS COEN MONEW Wild SELL DR, 
A Chase’s Family Physician and Receipt Book, New 
and emptere d Edition. Three Thousand sold in oue 
month. Price $2.00 For partleulars, address THE 
CHASE r UBLISHING CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

fe 








| and low rates ot freight. Delivered at any railroad 
station in the Eastern, Middle or Southern States. 
Address JAMES HARTN ESS, 

may8 26t Detroit, Mich 


DEVON CATTLE! 








larly juvited to visit Dr 
YN ae by any Breep for BEEF and | tee of cure given to all cases arranged and under 
AERY purposes. Red, Hardy, Good Sise oy ery e upwards of thirty years. 
Ear! ae asy to Fatten. Correspondence wis is trequently consulted by many 
solicited. es W BROS., Westteld, N.Y. who have been completely discouraged of ever beia 
sepll-8w cured, after having experimented with various ac 
vertised nostrums, which invariably do more harm 
than good, as F of disease demands differ 
To these who may have 
ewis would say consult him 
and he will restore the samy ong nted one to all the 
duties af life, whether they be plhiys ical or mental, 
pertaining to married life or single blessedness. 
Consultation, Medicine, &c , $5. 


LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AP 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 ami 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 12, not later. 
Female Complaints Shillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 

Dr. Lewis will, 
fee enclosed 





HEALTH «=< "BEAUTY, 


BME DAISY TOILET CASKET. 

A most desirable and useful Casket eontaining arti 
oles neeessary to the health, comfort, and beauty of 
all. very person should have one. Sent post-paid 
on reeeipt of price in stamps or postal note. DR. 

Pre 1E 50 CENTS 
NEW HAVEN TOILRT 60., 

_oatiest 


been disappointed, Dr 


New Biv gN, Cony. 


Electric Belt Free 


lo introduce it and obtain agents we wil! for the next 
ve 4 days give » aay free of charge, in each county 
in the os ted number of our German 


on full description of case 
, immediately send a supply 
ble medicines, 
Sdvice, for the 
Matas 


(with 
of his valu 
accompanied with instructions asd 
cure of the above distressing com.- 


THIRD EDITION 


Med.cal Minutes, 
F\Vith additional Colored 
lilustrations and a Porrait 
f the Auth oe 
EXPLICIT 
m the treatinent and eure 
f above subjeqts, Sexual 
Diseases, &c, 
Price, & Cents. 
By mall to any address, 
from the author, 
DR. Cc. J. LEWRS,. 


oct2—S2t 


ob G inten nic Suspensory Bel Price $5; 
4 post live ape ut unfailing cure for Netvous Debility, 
Varicocele, Emissions, Impo' y &ec. 8500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manutacture does not 


ine electriccurre: out Address at once EL SGeRIS 
QELT AG GENCY. P. TO. Box 178. Brooklyn, 


noy2] S2t 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE (INSURANCE COMPARY, 


WLAND, Pres. and Treas 
WM. H. fare ‘Secretar 


BOSTOR oFFic Ek, 
NO. 27 STATE STREF i 


Keeal Agencies in every town. 
a 50 





Wanted, 


GENTS in every town to seli the * Raising and 
Management of Poultry,” a phonographic re- 
rt of the meeting of breede rs and experts held in 
ton ' 4:1 March, 
Send fora So ncopy to 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & Cy 
P ublishers, 
SO ston, Mass. 


_—__ 


Send ©\x cents for post: 
and receive free, © eesthy ee 
0 goods which will help all, 
aT) at either sex, to more a 


right aw than anything e 
i. this world, Fortunes await the workers abesiete- 
sure, Terms mailed tree. TRUK & 
ne, 


SWEET, WHOLESOME BREAD 


8 the most satisfactory of all food. Sach bread 
can 7} ensured by the use of SU RPRISE 
EAS CAMES. Co 
with tees having difficulty with their bread. Bend 
for samples and our I yh for bread and biseuilt te 
8 RISE YEAS Bostom, Mass, 


Ris' 
Surplus on Re-insurance.......----- $202.7 
wired for Re-insurance, » 
60 per cent. on 5 yeara; 40 per. cent. 


vidends, 
“ie 20 per cent. on all others. 


7 eee 


hich he wilt send F 
Box 8179, New York Gity. 
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DOCS, CANARIES, 


Ama all Pet Birds, 
DocroreD sy JACOB GRAY Bé4, 
24 Union &t., Bostean, Mase 


tom 1 A. 00 OF. Medicines 
tke Gravee’ Hag Pro 


—e 





Co., Augusta, 
nov? 62t 








of all uigte for 
and cures siskness. 
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* MASSACHUSETTS 


PLOUGHMAN 


AGRICULTURE, - ~:BOSTON, 


oe 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 380, 
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The Poet's Corus. 


LEGEND OF THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY L. BR. BAKER, 

A long and pleasant summer had drawn unto 
a close, 

The violet in the wild-wood had faded with 
the rose. 

The North King spoke in anger as he bade the 
cold winds blow, 

And they echoed through the valley with acry 
of bitter woe, 

No longer in the forest the flowing waters sweet 

The ears of Indian maidens in quiet murmur 
greet ; 

For ice-bound was the streamlet, all its sum- 
mer music o'er, 

And the soft note of the bobolink fell on the 
glade no more. 

Homeward through the forest a chieftain slow- 
ly came, 

Unmindful of the trophies of his skill—the 
woodland game ; 

Unheedful of the bitter blast that bade 
shelter gain 

For his brow was dark with anguish, his heart 
was sore with pain. 

Within his fur-lined wigwam op a couch of 
deer-skin lay 

His lovely Golden Flower, slowly fading day 
by day, 

Ceaselessly the restless head upon her piliow 
turned, 

In her dark eyes gleamed the death-light, on 
her brow the fever burned, 

In his arms the chieftain clasped her, and by 
tales with glory rife 

Tried to vanquish the dark shadow hovering 
o'er her young life. 

Did she see the great deer bounding over rivu- 
let and rock? 

Did she hear the sudden flutter of the wild 
swan flock? 


him 


———— 





“ Yes,” replied Sybil; “and you always 
told the man to let us enjoy ourselves, and 
sometimes you turned the rope and counted 
for us.” 

“So I did, so I did,” said Wiggins, nod- 
ding his head. “ Dearme! you've grown up 
very quickly.” , 
“ Ah, I'm the eldest girl,” remarked Sybil, 
laughing, “ and that in a ‘Tamily is an 
ageing circumstance. -hye, Mr. Wig- 
gins. I don’t knowhow to thank you.’ 

“ Now, that’s a sweet little maid,” said the 
lawyer to himself, when he had watched her 
down-stairs, “and I would like to save her 
fortune from Hugh Lorrain. He's a hard 
man, as I know of old.” 

The afternoon was drawing to a close, and 

tly Mr. Wiggins, still ane over 
the Lorrain case, put on his shabby old hat 
and prepared to leave the office. As he 
passed outside the door of an inner room, 
where he wished to deposit some papers, a 
sudden thought struck him. 

“ Hugh Lorrain had a son!” he exclaimed, 
and then he stopped, put his cane to his nose, 
and made a calculation. 

“That girl was still a little thing when | 
left Morley Square, and in those days I used 
to visit Hugh Lorrain’s and see his boy 
Bertie, who was at Eton. He must be six or 
seven and twenty by now. Who was the 
king who planned a match to stave off the 
Thirty Years’ War? Well, why not Wig- 
gins, to nip a law-suit in the bud? James 
was a bungler, and failed ; but Wiggins isn’t, 
and won't.” 

The scheme fascinated him. It not only 
offered scope for the display of all those 
gifts of tact and diplomacy upon which he 
piqued himself, but roused an old-fashioned 
chivalry in his breast. 

“It is to be done,” he told himself, “ but I 
must be as wily as Ulyses, as patient as—as 
Penelope.” 

Next day Dr. Eason, a nervous man witha 
thin, fair face and deprecating manner, called 





“Father, tell me of the summer when the winds 
were soft and mild, 

Weeks ago before the North King sent the 
storm so wild. 

Father, tell me what the waters gurgling, 
laughing, murmuring on, 

Said unto the glorious sunshiue, sparkling 
there from early dawn? 

O! if I could see a violet bathed in glistening 
beads of dew, 

And the white clouds floating slowly o'er the 

heavens blue! 

if I could hear t 

through the day! 

Father, I could join the warble and again be 
bright and gay.” 

Out around the gleaming camp-fire drew the 

warriors young and old 

weird flames lighting up their taces, dark 

and stern and bold 

And they prayed the Mighty Spirit to send the 
summer fair 

The wild winds weary moaning seemed to echo 
back the prayer 

But lo! it sunk to 
balmy air 

Softly stirred the great oak’s branches, rising 
brown and bare 

The sunbeams played in joyous sport upon the 
fettered stream 

Until its music once again seemed mingling in 
a dream. 

Beneath the creat rocks black and drear a nest 
of violets lay 

Half hidden by the glossy leaves dyed ina 
crimson ray, 

And Golden Flower’s laugh was low, her smile 
was wonderous sweet, 

As from the 
summer mild to greet. 

High on a cedar bough a lark burst into bliss- 
ful song, 

And o'er the autumn tinted valley hung a haze 
the whole day long. 

—Godey’s Lady's Book, tor November. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


A Matrimonial Schemer. 


It is a curious circumstance that while the 


waiting-room at your dentist's is sure to be a} 


cheerful apartment, well provided with illus- 


trated papers and the current magazines, | 


your need of distraction and entertainment 

fore a trying interview is never similarly 
recognized by your solicitor, who leaves you 
to attend his leisure either in an outer office, 
where ev ery sign of agitation on your part is 
neted and enjoyed by the clerks, or at best 
in a wretched little ante-room of unmitigated 
dullness and dingy discomfort. 

“I suppose,” thought Miss Sybil Eason, 


wigwam's shade she came the 


and gave him not only the information in 
his possession, but full instructions to act for 
lhim. The more Wiggins entered into the 
| case, the more doubtful he became as to his 
|client’s chance of winning it, and the more 
| closely hugged the notion of bringing about 
a match between Bertie Lorrain and Sybil. 
As a first move he found out that the young 
man was at present in an architect's office in 
Bloomsbury, and, important detail, usually 
lunched at a certain restaurant in the neigh- 
borhood. Thither at lunch-time the very 
next day old Wiggins betook himself, and 
there, glancing round, he perceived his young 
friend at a table close at hand, and immedi- 
ately possessed himself of the opposite seat. 
| «Well, Bertie Lorrain, it's a long while 
|since I tumbled across you,” he observed, 
feigning what he considered just the right 
amount, and no more, of astonishment. 

The young man could not fail to recognize 


| 





ed Wiggins sign 


epee 

Sybil Eason, and that whichever way the 
om t cettled I'm done for? If we win she 
will simply loathe me, and if they win how 


“You are abies wane time, sir,” remark- 


“Then you thay as well listen to me. Don't 
understand that I’m dead set on marry- 


can | make up toa girl who'll have such a 
pot of money? Speak up, sir—what am I 
to do?” 

“Speak up yourself,” said Wiggins suortly. 
“To her,do you mean? Now? My word, 
if 1 dared! Do you think she'd let me?” 
Wiggins put on his spectacles and looked 
the young man up and down without a 
word. , ’ 
Lorrain positively blushed at the implied 
compliment. : - 

“Seriously, do you think I might? Oh, 
Wiggins, what an awfully tellow you 
are! I say, how do you think the case will 

0 P” 
" “Your question, Mr. Lorrain,” said Wig- 
gins magioterially, “is improper to the last 
degree. Kindly leave my office.” 
Lorraine walked out very soberly and 
hailed a hansom. 
“Now or never, he said to himself, as he 
directed the cabman to Morley Square. 

Once more luck favored him; Sybil was 
sauntering round the square alone. Bertie 
joined her, and presently—she hardly knew 
en—clie found herself sitting on a bench 
with him standing in front of her. BEA 

He was quite simple and direct. “S bil, 
he said, “your father and mine are fighting 
this case, and next week it will be decided ; 
if for us, you will hate me; if for you, I can’t 
play the part of a fortune-hunter. So let me 
say now that all I want in this world is you 
for a wife, and tell me, Sybil—will you give 
me what I want?” 

Sybil was equally simple, but had not so 
much to say. “I don’t know whether I know 
you well enough,” she faltered, glancing u 
at him and down again, “but think— 
think I do.” te, 

And therewith she glanced up again with 
a happy smile and told herself that of course 
she Wa was he not everything a man should 
be? 

Dr. Eason took Mr. Wiggins word for it 
that this engagement was an excellent thing, 
but old Hugh Lorrain was furious for days. 

Then Bertie made a solemn appeal to him, 
and in the end the old man, actuated partly 
by affection for his son, partly by an un- 
founded anxiety as to the result of the trial, 
consented to agree toa a This 
Dr. Eason had py er ag his readiness 
to enter into, and y, after endless con- 
sultations, a division of the money was affect- 
ed which, while leaving Dr. Eason principal 
legatee, settled a large sum on the young 
couple. 

Wiggins was not so jubilant as might have 
been expected. True his great scheme had 





the queer, ill-dressed, bright-eyed little man 
whom he had often seen at his father’s house 
jin bygone days. 
BR Mr. Wiggins, as I live!” he returned, 
shaking hands cordially, “ and looking not a 
| day older.” 
* Can’t say the same of you, my boy. You 
| have grown into the man about town since I 
last saw you. What are you doing ?” 
w. Oh, grinding in an architect’s office near 
| here.” 

“ Married, or engaged, or going to be ?” 

“No.” 

“ Bravo! that sounds sensible. No woman 
worth having, eh?” 

Lorrain laughed. 
ing young fellow, with the frankest imagina- 
ble manner. 

“ That’s what I mean to think till I get 
some cash, anyhow,” he said. 

* Pooh! Cash! Talk like that at your age. 
I’m ashamed of you. Chops good here ?” 

“ Very fair.” 
| Waiter, get me a chop done to a cinder. 
| You know,” the lawyer explained to Lorrain, 
| knowingly, “ if you order a chop well done, 
| they'll bring it to youa little less raw than 
usual; if you want it cooked, you must say 
done to a cinder! Now tell me about your- 
self.” 

At the end of an amicable conversation, the 
two parted with mutual friendliness, Lorrain 


| 


| 
| 


owing Thursday. 
Obviously the next move was to get Dr. 
tason to bring his wife and daughter the 
same day; and consent to this being ob- 
| tained, Wiggins felt that the battle was half 
| won. ; ‘ 
| He now devoted himself to arranging the 
| details of this dinner-party, which must be 
| planned from beginning to end with a view 
to arousing the interest of the young —_ 
in one another. When Thursday came, 


a to dine with the solicitor the fol-| 


. | 
18 


succeeded admirably, and his reputation for 
| diplomacy was recognised all round; but, on 
| the other hand, he had become deeply inter- 
| ested in the case itself, and so convinced of 
his ability to establish Dr. Eason’s claim, 
| that the compromise patched up at the last 
|minute seemed to snatch a second, even 
| sweeter cup of triumph from his lips. 

It was not till the wedding-day arrived 
that his self-satisfaction regained undivided 


of recreation? No nature that is 
starved 1 oer 


a life hke 


thing from 


pede ys Is my fate the fate of all 
oS oeey oe me when ten 


ONLY A LEAF. 


One autumn dey, close to the door, 
A yellow leaf breezes bore ; 

The heedless foot — it trod 

And crushed it in the frosty sod. 
With smitten heart we sought in vain 
Its beauty to restore again, 

The little leaf so dainty bright, 

In kindness sent to cheer the sight, 
That fluttered down the chilly air 

To turn the heart away from care, 
Lies trampled on the earth and torn— 
Of all its grace and beauty shorn. 


As soft the. winds of time turn o’er 
Close by the heart’s half-open door, 
Life’s golden pages day by day, 
How oft our lips, complaining, say, 
“Oh that some blessing, great and rare, 
Might be on earth our happy share!” 
The while we tread with careless feet 
On little blessings frail and sweet. 


We backward glance in later days 

Along lite’s path with saddened gaze, 

Upon the gitts we tossed aside 

Or trampled in neglect and pride. 

In busy life they haunt us still 

As dear, dead taces often will: 

Our empty arms would fain enfold— 

Our hearts the slightest peace would hold,— 

We gather them, and what is left? 

A remnant marred, of grace bereft,— 

Not tears of grief, not hours of pain 

Their vanished charm restore again. 
—Springfield Republican. 


AT LAST. 


A LOVE sToRY, 
BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


Once upon a time, a doubt which had been 


hopeless certainty. This was the doubt, 
ust fifteen years before there came to our 
leasant country home a left to my 
father by a cousin of his who had died in 
India—two bright little girls of six and four, 
who brought a flood of sunshine with them 
into the house, which had never known 4 
daughter’s love. Year by year they grew up 
among us, my little pupils—for I was quite a 
man even then—my brother Gabriel’s pisy: 
fellows, ana the very light of my father’s 
eyes. Indeed, I think that when my mother 
died it was their tender and caressing love 
which kept him with'us. Perhaps they ought 
to have gone to school and mingled with 
other girls of their own age, but we could 
not part with them ; and if this were wrong, 
as I often feared, the responsibility of the 
fault was all my own, for my father left every 
thing to me, and Gabriel was only too glad 
to have his little companions with him. 





supremacy. On that occasion his calm con- 
;} sciousness of sagacity, benevolence, and 
| power over his fellow-men made his manner 
grand. Everybody credited him with having 
| been the manager of this affair, and for once 


| deference and respect. 
Privately Lorrain whispered to Sybil, with 
lthe basest ingratitnde, “You know, all old 
Wiggins really had to do with it was the 
original introduction. After that I didn’t 
need any egging on; love would have found 
out the way anyhow.” 

“But I shall never forget that Mr. Wiggins 
| thought of it and smoothed it,” said Sybil 
}warmly. “I’m going to be grateful to him 
| all my life.—[Cassell’s Monthly. 


THE WOOD-THRUSE. 


| 
BY LUCY LARGOM. 


What is it you are whispering, solemn woods? 
What hide and hint ye, slopes of sombre 


} 


green, 
Whose dark reflections blur the crimson 
| sheen 
Of the lake’s mirror, whereon sunset broods, 
Trance-like and tender? Speechless, conscious 
moods 
| Are yours, ye purple mountain shapes, that 
| lean 
Out of Day’s dying glory. What may mean 


who had come to a lawyer’s office for the first | *W servants wondered at his fussiness. As This stillness, through whose veil no thought 


time in her life, and was struck by the above 
contrast “I suppose it is because lawyers 
don’t often have ladies to visit them, and 
never children.—Do you think Mr. Wiggins 


will soon be disengaged?” she inquired of 


the clerk nearest to her. 

“T can’t say, miss, but I shouldn't think 
he would be long,” he 
Sybil was not only a lady, but young and 
pretty. He wondered what she had come 
about, and why she was so nervous. 

As a matter of fact, Sybil was more impa- 
tient than nervous; and presently when she 
was ushered into the solicitor’s room, she had 
all her wits about her, and looked straight 
and composedly into his face. She knew him 
»y sight well enough ; 
dressed figure, the clean-shaven face, the 
bright eyes and protruding under-lip, had 
been familiar to her since her childhood; but 
she wanted to read beyond these—to find 


out whether he was kind and whether he was | 


clever. 


Augustus Wiggins, however, was not a 


man to be read like a book. He fondly be- 


lieved, indeed, that he was the most inscrut- | 
able of men, and with a view to sustaining 
this character had an odd habit of changing 
At this moment he 


his manner continually. 
was the busy professional man. 
“ What can I do for you, madam ?” he in- 


quired, looking at her penetratingly over his 


spectac les. 


Sybil was an intelligent girl, and, taking 


her cue from him, straightened herself and 
and spoke out with a reflection of his busi- 
ness-like air. 

“| the of Dr. 
Morley Square, Bayswater,” she stated, “and 
wish to ask you in the first place whether you 
would, under any circumstances, undertake a 
case for him without being sure of payment 


am daughter 


in the event of its being decided against | 


him °” 

“Um 
the case,” 
“I might, of course, be 
issue with certainty.” 

* Let me tell you,” said Sybil, “and then 
you can judge.” : 

Like most ladies, she forgot that a lawyer’s 
preliminary opinion even has an exchange 
value; but Mr. Wiggins was privately influ- 
enced by her fresh beauty, and encouraged 
her with a grave bow to proceed. 

“It won’t take many words,” she said, 
“for I've written it all down clearly, so as 
not to make a mess of it in the telling.” 

At this Mr. Wiggins’ manner underwent 
a sudden transformation ; open surprise and 
admiration illumined his countenance. 

“My dear young lady, what admirable 
forethought! How I wish your example 
might be followed by every client I have! 
Admirable, admirable !” 

His pretty visitor produced a note-book 
and proceeded to set forth, with details into 
which we need not enter, how her father’s 
claim to a legacy of £50,000 was being dis- 
puted on account of a mere technicality, by 
a certain Mr. Hugh Lorrain, of Queen's 
Gate, to whom the money must come if the 
will were proved invalid. 

“My father is too poor to fight it out,” 
said the girl. “He is afraid of heavy law 
expenses, and would rather give everything 
up atonce. This is why I have come to you. 

There are ever so many of us, and we 
want the money dreadfully: why should we 
surrender it without a struggle to this mean 
man who has not a shadow of real right to 
it?” 

The girl spoke indignantly; her eyes 
flashed, and she looked so lovely that Agus- 
tus Wiggins quite forgot to consider his own 
pecuniary interests. 

“My dear Miss Eason!” he exclaimed, 
with pad unprofessional gallantry, “T place 
myself unreservedly at the service of your 
youth and beauty. Let your father come and 
ey: me instructions, and I will do all I can 
or him.” 

e ee see him ?” asked Sybil, in dis- 
may. “Won't what I have told you do? 
He is sure to decline to accept your generous 
offer. Oh, Mr. Wiggins! couldn't you make 
it double or quits? Let him pay you dou- 
ble, 1 mean, if he wins, and nothing if he 
loses.” 

_ The solicitor’s eyes twinkled at this refresh- 
ing ingenuity on the part of a client. 

“ Well, well,” he said, « arrangements of 
some such nature have been come to before 
now, but in this case your father may set his 
mind at rest; the costs would certainly be 
ordered out of the estate. Anyhow, my dear 
most Ty young lady, I am paid in ad- 
vance the honor and 
vie y d pleasure of your 

Sybil finished 
gloves, 
smile 


able to predict the 


pulling up the wrists of h 
and then looked = at him with 


“ You areas mee now, Mr. Wiggins.” 8 
said, “ as you used to be in Morley ~, 
when you always took the side of us c dren 
a, our —, the gardener.” 

« at !” exclaimed the law er, regardi 
her with fresh interest ; “ wane you one ‘ot 
those dear little girls who would skip on the 
aw po the stones all over the 


answered civily, for 


the small, untidily- | 


Eason, of 


}a rule, he allowed them to manage his din- 
iners without interference, but on this occa- 
sion not only must he inspect the menu and 
give minute instructions about the waiting, 
but he must take the arrangement of the 
drawing-room furniture out of the house- 
maid’s hands. The piano must be put so, 
the chess-table so, this little armchair here, 
that screen there, and so on all round the 
room. 

“ What's the meaning of it all, that’s what 
I want to know ?” demanded the outraged 
Jane. 

* Old Miss Brown’s coming; he’s going a- 
courting of her,” sniggered the cook—a con- 
viction in which she was much confirmed 
when, just as the guests were expected, Jane 
informed her that the master had appeared 
in a new dress suit, with a flower in his but- 


tonhole, and a pair of “ panksnay” on his | 


nose. 


Lorrain was the first to arrive, admirably 
|dressed, and with a dash of the patrician 
about his open, self-possessed bearing, which 
Wiggins noted with approval as sure to im- 
press the unsophisticated Sybil. The solici- 
tor contrived very casually to drop the fact 
that he expected some people of the name of 
Eason, and had the satisfaction of seeing a 
look of keen interest dart into Lorrain’s ex- 
pressive face. 

“ Living in Morley Square?” the young 
man asked quickly; but before any answer 
could be given the door opened and the 
Easons were announced. 

Sybil’s allowance was what girls call 
“ skimpy,” but she had a knack of putting on 
her clothes so that the poorest of them looked 
well on her; and as she stepped in now, with 
soft folds of Indian muslin falling about her 
lissom figure, a pretty flush on her cheeks, 
and a smile on her lips, for her friend Mr. 
Wiggins, she made a charming picture, and 
j}one that effected an abiding lodgment for it- 


that would depend on the nature of | self in Lorrain’s mind. 
replied Mr. Wiggins cautiously. | 


| As for her, she was a good deal excited at 
| being introduced to any one of the name of 
Lorrain. At first she tried to be cool and 
reserved, but soon she unbent, reflecting that 
she might have caught the name wrong, or 
he might belong to quite another family of 
Lorrains. In the course of dinner, however, 
he asked her whether she lived in Morley 
Square, and she flashed the question back at 
him: Did he live in Queen's Gate ?—upon 
which a momentary silence ensued, which 


obby—namely, moun 
Lorrain was easily prevailed on to hold forth 
on this subject, and Sybil, getting intensely 
interested, quite forgot to convey by her 
manner how she hated him. 

After dinner Wiggins put forth all his 
powers as a strategist, and made it surpris- 
ingly easy for Lorrain not only to see a great 
deal of Sybilin the course of the evening, 
but to provide safely for the further develop, 
ment of the acquaintance. 

“T shall allow myself the pleasure, then, 
Miss Eason, of sending you the book we have 
been talking about,” Wiggins heard him say, 
as the Easons rose to go. He was looking 
very straight into the girl’s face, and her 
“Thank you very much; good night,” was 
given in a lov, — e strained voice. 

During the next few weeks, the young 
man, really thoroughly in love, went ahead 
like a steam-engine helped by the puny 
pushes of achild, who imagines it is oing 
all the work— Wiggins, it need not be said, 
being the child. 

Sybil was bewildered by the frequency 
with which she met the son of her father’s 
opponent, but Mr. Lorrain always looked so 
very surprised to see her, that she could not 
for a moment suspect him of complicity. 

All this time, though both knew well 
enough that a law-suit was pending between 
their parents, the question was never broach- 
ed between them. Sybil had a reputation 
for plunging headlong into any subject rather 
than maintain a constrained silence about it, 
but on this matter a new shyness kept her 
silent; while Lorrain, who was moving 
heaven and earth to persuade his father to 
resign his claim, and had so far signally fail- 
ed, naturally avoided a topic likely to raise 
hostility. 

At last the date was fixed for the trial to 

come on and then Bertie marched into Wig- 
gin’s office, looking the picture of despair. 
“I'm going daft, Wiggins,” he remarked, 
“and this sickening case is at the bottom of 
it.” 
“Kindly remember that I am solicitor for 
the other side, and avoid that subject,” said 
the lawyer severely. 
_ “On, hang it!” said Lorrain, “I’m not go- 
ing to discuss the case. I only want to say 
that it’s a sin and a shame, and if I had a 
voice in the matter I'd withdraw the claim on 
our side and apologise humbly for ever 
having made it.” 

“That statement, made to me by your 
father through his solicitor would be inter- 
esting and valuable; from you it is mere 
waste of words.” 


“Wiggins, don’t get on the stilts,” said 





was broken by a deft reference on Wiggins’ | 
art to what he had found out to be Bertie’s | 
i ing in the Alps. | ; 


intrudes 
With earth-shod feet? 
fold 
| The tremulous secret of an hour like this, 
| So burdened with unutterable bliss? 
Oh, hush! oh, hear the soul of twilight sing! 
One poet knows this mystery. Everything 
| The landscape dreamed of has the wood-thrush 
told! 
: [Atlantie Monthly. 


_ TEN YEARS A HUSBAND, 


| 
A Little Story which Many a Sorrowing 
| Wife Knows by Heart. 


“Are you going to the lecture, Henry ?” I 
said, as I saw my husband, one evening, | 
| putting on his overcoat after tea. 
| “Yes,” was the reply. 
| “I wish you would take me,” I answered. | 
“Really, Mary, I think home is the proper 
| place for a mother.” 
| But one of my sisters would look after | 
|the children. I do so want to hear this | 
reat lecturer.” 

“Tell the truth, I have but one ticket,” was 
the reply, as he went out of the door, “and 
1 don’t think I can afford to buy another.” 

My husband and I had been married for 
| several years. Before the marriage he had 
| been unusually attentive, even for a lover, 

and if another gentleman spoke to me he 
was jealous. When there was a lecture or 
concert anywhere he always took me. If I! 
was invited to a party he was only too glad | 
|to attend me. But now “parties are a bore,” 
| he says: “he cant think why women wish 
|to go to them.” Then he was all affection. 
| Now he acts as if it would lower his dignity 
to show his love to me or my children, and | 
| if I offer him a kiss or a caress he is almost | 
|certain to refuse me. I cannot complain 
|that be neglects his more obvious duties. | 
| He gives me plenty of money for dress, lives 
| well, and is even talking of buying a new 
house. But he seems to think that a wife 
| has no business with anything but bouse- 
keeping, and never needs change of scene or 
other recreation. 
“What's the use of a woman,” he says, 
“going about? Home is the place for her.” 
It mav be so, but after a hard day’s work 
I often feel as if a walk in the fresh air, or a 
| visit to a neighbor’s would be a real bless- 
jing. I said to him the other evening when 
he was going out again : 

“Won't you stay at -home, 
oblige me? Just this once. 

” 


Can any voice un- 





H » to 
I Nop Us 


“Lonely !” was his answer. “ How can you 
be lonely with the children.” 

“Bat they are abed. And recollect, I see 
nobody day in and day out. Can’t you do 
it—to please me—for this once?” I could 
hardly speak ; it was as much as I could do 
to keep the tears from ing; his duct 
seemed so cruel. 

“The fact is,” he replicd, “I’m dead beat 
with working all day, and must go out to get 
brightened up a little. You women never 
| make allowances fur a man.” And he went 
| out quite crossly. 

Never make allowances! If the husband 
| is worried with business, and I do not doubt 
it, is not a wife worried with housekeeping ? 
Are servants, and children, and sickness no 
trouble? And isa woman differently con- 
stituted from a man, so that the reaction 
which one considers indispensable for him- 
self is of no service to the other ? 

“How your complexion has gone,” said 
my husband to me the otherday. ‘It seems 
to me that in this climate a woman is old at 
thirty.” 

Again the tears came into my eyes. Harry 
did not mean to be unkind ; he was only 
thoughtless. But why had I lost my com- 
plexion ? Can a woman live forever in rooms 
heated by hot air, never going out except on 
some errand, and then ing home as 
soon as the errand is done, without losing 
|her complexion? Is it the climate or her 
| mode of life that makes her old before her 
time? It was on my tongue to say these 
things, but I refrained. I have learned that 
“silence is golden.” 

“How | wish I had something to read,” I 
said yesterday. “I think if I had a new 
book now and then, the evenings when you 
are out, Harry, would not be so long.” 

“Books cost too much money in times like 
these,” answered my husband. “I should 
think your sewing would amuse you enough. 
To get bread for his family and lay by a little 
for a rainy day is as much as a prudent man 
can do now-a-days. And as he spoke he lit 
his cigar and went out. 

Will men ever understand women? Will 
they ever see their own selfishness in its true 
light? These thoughts rose to my mind as 
I reflected with a sigh that a tithe of the 
money which Harry spent on cigars would 
| me all the new books I wished. 

et Harry does not mean to be unkind. 
He saw his mother treated as he treats me, 
and he thinks I have no right to complain. 
Perhaps I have not. But, oh! how much 


ier I would be if thi were different ! 
“t: calale chan 








I suppose I was naturally anxious, and 
| that it was true—as they used to say jesting- 

ly of me—that I was a very fatherly cousin. 
| But though there were times when I felt 
| older than my years, and saw a wide gulf be- 


He was a pleasant-look- | in his life he had his fill, or almost his fill, of | tween my own age and that of my darlings, 


there were other times when, in their bright, 
unchanging love for me, they met me in my 
careful love for them, and I knew that at suc 
times it was well for me to remember this 
gulf. 

Agnes was very beautiful, with a thought- 
ful, gracious that be her well ; 
but Eva was not beautiful at all, only pretty, 
and pretty more in expression than feature. 
So we thought at home; others would call 
her pretty, hardly knowing how she claimed 
the praise. But one real beauty she had, and 
an uncommon one—a low, soft, musical 
voice. 

I do not know when I began to love her; 
I think from the very first. The little win- 
ning child stole into my grave heart, and the 
| love grew and deepened year by year; while 
at the same time, like a gloomy mist above 

jt, lay the doubt I spoke of, that Harry Clyde 
| —our true frieud—was winning her from us. 

I felt it was natural, but I thought if he 
| would not talk of her so perpetua | I might 

perhaps grow to bear it better. tried to 
accustom myself to the though of how he 
would come to me one day and tell me the 
loved each other ; but it always broke of 
with the longing cry that she might make the 
less for me, and stay in among us who could 
not spare her. Surely Gabriel could win her 
love as well as he! That was the doubt, and 
this was how the certainty came sadly into 
my heart. 


The two girls were sitting on the terrace 
steps, H and Gabriel lounging below 
them, when T came out and joined them on 
that summer day. I was so proud of them 
that it ought to have delighted me to see the 
look upon Clyde’s face ; but there was some- 
thing so much deeper than my pride that as 
I watched him even for that moment, I 
madly wished that he had never looked upon 
them all his life. Eva threw back her head 
and looked up at me. 

“I am going to drive uncle round the crag 











| this afternoon to see my glorious sea-view ; 


don’t attempt to provoke me, Steve.” 

I knew that Agnes and Gabriel were to 
ride together, and with a strong impulse 
which leouldfnot nnderstand (except that per 
haps it grew out of shame for my hard 
thought of him) I moved down to Harry, and 
asked him if he would take charge of my 
father and Eva, riding beside the pony car- 


| riage. “You will be safe in Harry’s guardian- 
8 


hip,” I said, looking into her eyes. 


She blushed as she glanced up at him for a 
moment, rather deprecatingly; but I saw 
how gladly he smiled down at her. “Put on 
your hat, Gypsy,” I said. “You are brown 
enough.” 

“It would not do for you to have two 
beauties to take care of, Steve ; they are a 
great responsibility. Now I never can cause 
you any anxiety.” 

The merry words came upon a grave, sad 
thought. So little she recked, in her careless 
childishness, of how dear she was to me ; so 
little she knew of the depth aud strength of 
the love I bore her! Nor must she ever 
know, for it would but cloud her bright 
young life. She could not bear to bring pain 
to any one, and she would never have been 
our bright little sunbeam if she had known 
of my wakeful nights. 

As I thought this I looked at her so earn- 
estly that the color rose in her cheeks, 
though she was well used to the criticising 
of her grave old cousin. She laughed lightly. 

“You have been weak in the administra- 
tion of pe authority, Steve, and are 

hamed of the q ; 1 see it all.” 

“I think Gay is quite right, Clyde,” I said, 
as we two turned away to the stable ; “we 
shall never see Eva anything but a child, try 
as we may.” 

“Yet how fond Gabriel is of her.” 

“Of course Gabriel is fond of her,” I said, 
but did not care to look into the face beside 
me, which I felt weuld tell me the same tale., 

“Gabriel,” said I, when I entered the 
drawing-room some little time afterwards 
glancing, in spite of myself, at Eva “Harry 
is going to ride Norah.” 

“What's in a name that it should make 
my little cousin turn so pale ?” 

Gabriel! said that§mischievously, seeing, how 
Eva had looked across at Agnes, hastily, 
then blushed, with a nervous laugh. But I 
told myself her blushes came so readily that 
they might te‘! no tale at all. Agnes began 
to speak to spare Eva, but she was before 
her. With the rich color fading slowly from 
her soft cheeks, she met Gay’s eyes defiantly. 

“There is a great deal in some names, Ga- 
briel, and I think Harry Clyde is almost the 
prettiest name I know. 

“The ‘almost’ denotes an exception in 
2 of mine.” 

“Harry is too careless to manage Norah ; 
she is only fit for Steve. Why don’t you 
come, Stephen ?” 

“I have letters to write.” 





through “y _ window, “Eva 
n your failings in an unbearable le 

nF More eubousehie 
selves?” and, as he asked it, looking at her 
with a flush upon his handsome face, I closed 
my teeth and turned away, tho’ I knew 
that Eva was watching me with a curious 
contraction of her eyebrows. 

“[ do not admire your behavior, Mr. 
Cl ~ she said. ab 
« nwe are confidently di i ur 
demerits we would rather that, personally $ 
you remained in the background. Steve, in 
a to his disparaging remarks 

over , 


“I should only find it an impossibility. They 
could not hurt you, because you do not care 
for them. They could not burt 








Lorrain impatiently. “Y. i 
filme ou might see what 


sweep, dust, bake take care of chil- 
dren, and keep house? Have they no need 


long brooding in my heart darkened into a I 


“Harry,” cried Gabriel, as Clyde came in : 
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moned to my father’s room just then, As I 
crossed the hall, in pouting back, I met Eva. 
“Where are you flying ?” 

“For a little fresh air; you have made the 
atmosphere in there very uupieasant for me.” 


“With my lectures ? 
The big Boe eyes met mine fearlessly. 
Pies, | do you treat me with such scorn be- 


fore Clyde ?” 

A tenn abl my throat. “Why should 
you mind him so much ?” 

“Have I any other friend like him? Friend, 
you know, of course ; I don’t mean brother 
or sister.” 

“You want to think so well of you 
—this dear friend? What impelled me to 
my surly question I do not know. I felt that 
at last. 


I down into the innocent 
we “And you léve bim, Eva ?” 

“Yes. 

The answer was so simple, so child-like, 
that I felt its earnest truth, and, wrapping 
my own sad secret in my heart, I tried to 
hide the pain it gave me. 

“O Eva! if this is so, be pitiful.” 

“To whom ?” 

The words were very low, but they re- 
minded me of the vows I had made, and I 
changed my Th aoe. 

“Do not repel Harry with your careless 
words.” 

Of course she knew how impossible 
that would be when he loved her (to me so 
all impossible it seemed), and so I almost 
expected that bright little laugh she gave as 
she ran away. She was so very certain of 
happinesss, and so very anxious. 

As I walked up and down the library, for- 

tful of the letters which had kept me at 

ome, 1 fought a hard and sorrowful battle 
with myself. It wasal, plain to me then. | 
must never again hope to keep my darling 
with us, for I knew that, given once her 
heart was given forever, and I knew her 
truthfulness too well to doubt the quiet, un- 
hesitating yes. So I tried to think I only 
sought her happiness, and I found that I was 
glad because I knew that she had found it. 

“Are they come, Stephen ?” 

Agnes’s quiet question called my thoughts 
back suddenly, and the victory was not won. 

“No, dear, not yet.” 

‘-Has anything troubled you, Steve ?” 

“What could have troubled me in my 
lonely afternoon ?” 

“Nothing, I hope.” 

She went away with an uneasy glance, and 
at last Eva looked in. 

“Come, Steve, and help uncle.” 

When I went out, I saw that Norah was 
too restive to allow Harry to dismount, but 
as I knew her tricks very well of old, I was 
not surprised When I had taken my father 
to his room, I found Harry and Eva in the 
library together. She gave a wistful look at 
him as he lay back in his seat ; then went 


> 
“Now, Harry.” 

“Stop one moment, Steve; I must get you 
to help me.” 

I saw then, asI turned to him suddenly, 
that he was very pale. 

“Take me to your room.” 

Strong man as he was, I nearly carried 
him up the stairs, and laid him on my sofa. 

“Will you let them think I am gone 
home ?” 

“And not tell them ?” 

“No, it might—it may trouble them.” 

I knew what he meant. Would I trouble 
her willingly ? 

“But how was it, Harry ?” 

“How it happened is soon told. Norah 
did not approve of that rocky road round 
the crag, and practically expressed herself 
very clearly on that point, discarding me all 


ter all. You prosy boy, you put it out of 
‘bead. Steve”. wooing 

vather sad" we 

80.” 


“Of course they love each other,” Eva 

wen Then of coubs they will be happy. Hap- 

- course w . 

piness is as sure in that case as misery is in 

the other.” 

“ What is the ether case, Steve ?” 

“When the love falls back upon one’s self.” 

And Eva, with that very love upon her face, 

looked full into my eyes. 

“We bring that on ourselves, Stephen, 

and we must it.” 

Before I could look away from the wistful 

eyes, another step came up to us, and we 

went in with Gabriel. 

. . . o . 7 7 

It was the evening before Agnes’s wedding 

day, and the busy p ions were almost 

complete, when Gabriel and I entered the 

room where Eva was arranging the flowers, 

Agnes watching lovingly the nimble fingers. 
“Come and help me, please,” she said, 


t|meeting us with her hands full of roses. 
. | Agnes is in a dream and cannot settle her 


thoughts upon leaves. Gay, does that look 
well 5 

“ Very—in your hand.” 

“ Steve, tell me quickly what it wants.” 

“ That’s an insinuation that I always see a 
fault.” . 

“ Not quite that,” she answered, with the 
faintest possible blush; “but you are not 
gifted with Gabriel’s gallantry; you would 
not pretend to like a thing just to please me.” 

“ Perhaps not Eva, but—is there an oppo- 
site to that ?” 

Stopping her occupation, she looked up to 
me with a strange, pained glance, and spoke 
very ay: 

“ Would you pretend nof to like anything 
—just to please me ?” 

felt the color rise in my face. 

“Would that be the opposite, then, little 
logician ?” 

“T—don’t know. Agnes, come and finish 
these while I fetch another spray of jas 
mine.” 

a es,” said Gabriel, presently, “ come 
for a little walk with me round the old place. 
Leave Steve behind; he has such a distaste 
for last times.” 

“Tt is not a last time, Stephen,” she said, 
laying ber hand on my arm, and looking into 
my face with glistening eyes. “ This is not 
breaking up the old home, is it? I don’t 
think I could bear it, if it were.” 

My own eyes were beginning to tell a tale 
as I put my arm round her. “This is only 
widening it a little, Agnes; no real parting 
is to follow.” 

They went off together, and I, restless and 
miserable, though Tisovs so hard against 
all discontent just then, started for a quick, 
lonely walk, that might give me strong and 
healthy thoughts for the day that must not 
dawn a sad one. I do not know how far I 
had been, or what tempted me, bvt there, in 
the summer gloaming, I turned out of my 
direct way and took the shrubbery walk up 
to the house. In the twilight there I came 
upon a picture that sometimes, even now, 
comes back to me in my dreams. 

The picture of one who was in my thoughts 
and in my heart, then and ever. 

On a seat among the high laurels she sat 
in an attitude that spoke | f sorrow and de- 
spair, looking straight before her among the 
par herve leaves, with eyes wide open and 
tearless under the drawn brows, and hands 
clasped on her knees. A new weight of mis- 


She had been so bright and self-forgettin 
during the last year that I could seldom thin 
in her presence of the pain I feared she must 
be stifling. Now it seemed to come to me 
in all ino Uittornese. If she loved him still, 
surely this was the saddest day of all! My 


when I tried I found I could not go and leave 
her there alore in sorrow. I stood beside 
her with all my heart in my eyes. 

“ O Eva! love, this is a sore trial.” 

“ What is ?” she asked startled to find me 
beside her. 

“This parting from your enly sister.” 

“ Yes, it is gloomy, but one cannot expect 
to keep one’s childhood’s home after one 

ows up.” 

Her words pierced me like a knife. “Some 
do, Eva.” 

“Do they? How?” 

“Do you not know how? Gabriel told 
me yesterday that if you ever left your child- 
hood’s home, he should—I think he said he 
should never care for it again.” 

“ Heslikes me to stay, then?” 

“Can you doubt it, Eva? Could we bear 
to lose our sunbeam ?” 

“ But I mean, Gay particularly cares for 
me to stay ?” 

My lips trembled so pitifully I could scarce- 
ly frame my answer. 

“Do you remember what he used to ask 
you when you were children?” 

She laughed a little, but her voice was very 
grave. 





ther. It was only wonderful and merci- 
fat that I was spared, seeing where I fell. 
was obliged to make her dance a hornpipe at 
the door that I might not show my perfect 
helplessness before you all.” 

“ Did Eva see ?” 

“ Yes, saw it all, and actuly had the brave- 
ry to keep your father’s attention away! Oh! 
this pain. There’s the bell, Steve. Say I 
had to go ; and will you let me have the car- 
riage, and Roger to help me, after your fath- 
er has gone to his room ?” 

“J shall send Roger to you, certainly, 
Harry, but only to help you to bed.” 

I spoke hastily, but it was only to hide the 
anxiety that was in my heart. 

We were none of us very cheerful during 
dinner, though they naturally inferred that 
Harry had had business that called him away. 
Eva, who was the only one except myself 
who knew the truth, tried brightly to prevent 
our noticing the unusual dullness of the meal; 
but I knew the forced merriment could only 
be a cloak for her pained excitement. When 
I went up to ag A found him very white, 
and shivering as lay near the window. 
After I had sat with him some time, I told 
him Eva wished tocome and see him, and I 
knew my voice sounded odd and harsh. 

“She is very good. I should like to see 
her very much.” 

And then, to try him, I went on steadily : 

“ May Agnes come, too ?” 

The face, so full of pain, was white no 
longer ; the scarlet rushed up to his very 
hair, and he knew then that it was too late to 
hide it from me. 

“Steve, you are asking that only from 
yourself,” fe faltered. 

“Only from myself. Agnes does not know 
what has ye 

And then ] found myself suddenly won- 
dering why Eva had nottold her. He turned 
his face to the window with a sigh. 

“I thought she not sent me”—— 

I leaned forward eagerly, with a hot and 

i in my heart against him. 
given me this pain, but 
he had given her the same; had held her 
heart so lightly, while he sought to win her 
sister's. Never thinging of any hope for my- 
self that his words might have given, all the 
anger that rushed into my eyes was brought 
there by the feeling that he had trifled with 
my darling’s love, 

“Clyde,” I said hoarsely, “ what oe have 
betrayed to me is your secret still, but say it 
out to me like a man, before I send her to 
you.” And I rose and stood opposite him. 
“ Steve, dear old fellow, I love your cous- 

© win her 


in 


up to my room and speak to 
cannot come to you.” 
window, walk- 
forwards on the 
cool my fevered brain. I 
a long time, and was 
when I heard a rs. light 
before I turn, Eva 
O Steve! why are we all so lonely ?” 
—_ on my ear. 

, Eva?” 


e, yon—you are not 
you dream jt, Eva?” 
cannot life go on in one way al- 
an uneasy laugh. 
do for ade, it might 
tiresome.” 


eager 
ve 


a 2 





my 


dantentig? 
smile. ; 
I touched her soft hair with a caressing 
ee te eve any com- 
” 


fort to 
© Yeo Bteve. 





“Oh! yes, I remember; he used to ask 
| me to be his wife about once a day, until he 
left school.” 

“ And if you answered now as you an- 
| swered then, you would not leave us, Eva.” 
| She sprang up and stood opposite me, her 

great brown eyes sad and wistful. 

“T love this home—this dear, dear home 
|—and I think I should die if I had to leave 
| it; but no one who loves me will ask me to 
| marry Gabriel.” 

«* Why ?” 

I could not look away from the brilliant 
eyes, as a new passion darkened them, and 
eo che stopped I only spoke, mechanically, 
uw ny P” 

“ Because—I might say because he does 
not love me enough ; but I will say more the 
truth. I gave my love to some one years 
ago, and I have none to give now—or ever.” 

Ah! why did her own confession come 
with such _ when [ had known the truth 
so long. My poor darling! my poor little 
darling! “Eva,” I said, taking both her 
hands in mine, “ out here in the quiet night, 
where you have told me your secret, I will 
tell you mine, for the last time as well as the 
first. Do not let it grieve you, dear; it has 
been my own sad secret for so long that a 
little longer time will not matter. Eva, I 
too, gave my love to some one years ago; so 
blindly, where there can be no return, that I 
must be a lonely man now—and ever.” 

“ Steve, is this true ?” 

The eyes were full of compassion. I took 
the dear little face between my hands and 
looked down into their depths. “Eva, 1 
have loved you always—always. Now laugh 
at me ; for even that will be better than your 
pity.” 

“ Why did you never tell me, Steve ?” 

“ Why should I sm you ?” 

“ If you had, I should not for so long have 
felt this bitter shame, at having given my 
love to one who did not care for it. 

“O Eva! how could it have prevented 
that ?” 


“ Not my having given the love, for that I 
could not help; but if I had been asked for 
it I could not have hated myself for giving 
it unasked !” 

“Eva, what do you mean?” ~—- * 

“I mean that as all my love has been yours 
since—I can remember, Steve, you might 
have let me known that it—was cared for.” 

“ Eva, do not bewilder me. Did you not 
—were you not fond of Harry Clyde ?” 

“ Yes, very ; he was to be my brother, you 
know.” 

“ You told me you loved him.” 


dream he loved me, when there was Agnes? 
O Steve! how could you? I have known 
his secret a long, long time ; he told me—or 
rather he let me find it out—a great while 
before he told Agnes. I was aregular moth- 
er to him.” 

“ Eva, say it again.” 

“1 was a regular”. 

“No, the other. O Eva! my own love, 
tell me once more that you love me.” 

“T love you, Stephen, and I must always 


&°-| love you better than all the world beside !” 


“ My darling, how can I believe it. Sud- 
denly life has been filled with joy for me.” 

“Steve”—1 bent to catch the low, soft 
words—“do you know I was praying, as I 
sat here alone, that we should not go on 
growing so far away from each other as we 
seemed to be doing—you and I.” 

“It was my fault, love. Surly fellow as I 
am, how little I deserve this iness.” 

“Surly, are you? Come hear what 
they say to that at home.” 

And so it happened that our sunbeam 
never did leave her old home, which she has 
made. 

. . * . . . . 


“Now, Steve, you have written enough, 
you are a perfect Irishman for not being able 
to find the end.” 


“I will not add another word, love; I have 

written all you wished. No one will read it, 

how 

to trust enough in those ‘al 

not in we 
them that we love them.” 

1 began wih anes apen. a Sime, Now 





“¥ 
put the 1 end, Steve.” 
am they married and lived happy ag 
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House Furnishers. 


ATTENTION, HOUSEKEEPERS | 


Certain house furnis! 
unable to quote the low 
to the other ad 
faction i sense 
people ingiand, asking them if they e: 
as well at a house where they can have 
goods delivered, as if they bought from a concern 
who did not deliver their goods. Now, all we ask 
of any intending purchaser isa of prices, 
and then they wi be convinced we not onl 
sell as cheap, but far below, ang, Eas that can be 
in any other house “ store in New 
Don’t take our word for it, but come 
see yourselves. 


STOVES and RANGES. 


Ie this department, as well as in all others, we 
defy competition. We have the | and best as- 
sortment of stoves and ranges to found in —¢ 
house furnishing establishment in New England. 
@ur real clegant bargains in this line we 
will quote below. 

e Oven Range, and we will warrant 
It a good one and a baker every time, with all the 
ware and pipe complete. When you cowe in to see 
this stove, bring the measure of your pipe with you. 
The price sells it every time. Only 


$14.00. 


@ur Next—A double oven, or hot closet range, 
warranted a baker or no sale, complete in every de- 
tail, splendid style, &c., with all the ware and pipe 
complete, price only 


$20.00. 


A beautiful hot closet range, highly ornamented, 
or edges, and worth $15 more than we ask 

r it every day in the week, price, with ware aud 
pipe complete, only 


$25.00. 


The Hi Art Greveland Range, with all 
the ware and pipe complete, only 


$40.00. 


We also carry most all of the popular lines of 
Ranges in the market, and will guarantee to save 
you 20 per cent. of that dollar w is so hard to 
earn and so easy to spend. Write for cuts and price 


PARLOR STOVES. 


Our Stock is Complete in Every Partic- 
slar, and parties in search of this most needed 
winter companion will find in this stock am aasort- 
ment which will meet with their unqual- 

appreval. We can show you a small par- 
lor stove, and it is a good one, too, for only $3.50. 
Who would be without one when you can get one at 
t ? Or, we can sell you the beautiful Art 
Parlor Stove, which would grace any drawing room 
in the land. We carry, among our other agen, the 
following well known stoves, whose names are a 
guarantee of all that can be desired in this line: 
The BRosmore, Groveland, Berkeley. 
New National, Record, First National, 
New Groveland, &c. 


WR TE FOR CUTS AND PRICES 


If you cannot call, and you will receive @ prompt 
and comprehensive reply. 


Catalogues Mailed to any Address. 
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OF OUR 
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ery seemed to fall upon me at —_ of her. 
1 


first impulse was to turn away at once ; but | 


“Of course I did. But why should you|s 


All goods bought of us, either for cash or instal. 
ments will be delivered 


| FREE 


| To any city or town where there is a railroad freight 
station, in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts. 
} Rhode Island or Connecticut. 


| @ut of town buyers please take notice. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE FUNISHERS 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


CASH OR INSTALMENTS, 


BA AATRINSON & C0, 


827 Washington St., 827 


| First Door from Corner Common St. 
BOSTON, Yass. 


Also Corner Pearl and Middle Sts., 
ectlé PORTLAND, ME. 


MY FIRST BATTLE. 


Finally we reached and pressed forward 
into a cleared field in front of the rebel 
works. Many of the boys were now firing 
in a rather haphazard way. Some probably 
had fired a good while before. I had seen 
nothing as yet to shoot at and had no mind 
to stop to reload, and so had reserved my 
| shot until I could “place it where it could do 
jmost good.” I now threw myself on the 
| ground behind a little dry limb or brush, 
|which was no defence against bullets, but 
would partially conceal me from sharshoot- 
ers. The musketry fire had, as we ap- 
proached their lines, become very loud and 
deafening. I was trying to make out their 
line through the smoke, and had raised and 
cocked my gun. Over their earthworks 
they had thrown a quantity of green pine 
brush, which they had cut away from their 
front, which made it very hard to distinguish 
it from the growth of pines back of them. 
Rising on my knees, with my arm thrust out 
to support my piece, and peering forward for 
a shot, I must have formed a very good sub- 
ject for a plaque. 

It was for a very short time that I held 
this position, just about enough for an in- 
stantaneous photograph. Suddenly my gun 
dropped and my left arm went whirling 
around and around. It was something like 
an electric shock in its quickness, but was 
also like the blow of a hammer. It partly 
|turned me around. I caught hold of the 
arm with my right hand, but the unexpected 
weight caused it to slip out of my grasp. I 
saw it was broken, but could not tell any- 
thing as to the extent of the fracture. it 
seemed clear that I could do nothing more 
_ then. There was no possibility of hand- 
ing a musket. But as it had seemed to me 
safer to get to the front as soon as possible, 
80 now it seemed to me safer to stay than to 
try to get off the field. I first tried to tie a 
handkerchief-around the arm. I carried a 
silk handkerchief, I might almost say, for 
such an emergency. Only a day or two be- 
fore I had been discussing with a comrade 
which it would be worse to lose, an arm or a 
leg. I had often thought just what I would 
do in case of such a wound. With the prac- 
tice I have since had I have no donbt that I 
should have got the handkerchief tied around 
it and shoul hae stopped the flow of blood. 
At this time I failed completely. 

I next thought of getting help. I looked 
back of me for the first time since I had 
started. I was lying, I may say, in the 
fringe of the advancing wave. The whole 
side-hill to the rear was covered thickly with 
bluecoats. Every tree, stump, rock, or de- 
— in the ground was utilized to its 

llest extent for shelter. I could not at- 
tract the attention of any one. Probably no 
one wanted to see me, as the sight of a 
wounded man is more or less disquieting. I 
remember vividly the set faces of the men as 
they glared steadil y and straight ahead. No 
help could be had there, clearly, and there 
was no possible shelter. I should bleed to 
death in a few minutes if my arm was not 
bandaged. I gathered it up to keep it from 
winging as well as I could, and started 
back. “fwo or three rods to the rear of the 
spot where I was struck I passed our regi- 
mental colors. This will show the confusion 
and uncertainty of the movement. If they 
were in their right position, I had — off 
to the right in making the ascent of the hill, 
the length of two companies. 

If the bullets had seemed to be plenty as 
we advanced, they appeared something su- 
perfluous as I went back. The fire of the 
enemy was pw a at its height, but it is 
likely that it slackened somewhat as soon as 
our boys began. I don’t know whether I 
tried to dodge the bullets or not. There 
was no time to loiter. If I was to get off 
the field at all I must do it promptly. But I 
certainly did notice the balls a great deal 
more now than when advancing. Having 
been struck once, the chance of hi re- 
jreting itself seemed very good indeed > 

special reuriee t and animus of action 
was gone. I was doing nothing to the 
general result. So far as I was foe) de I 
was = ne The very idea of running 
away is demoralizing. 








ascend the other slope. All this time I was 
trying to find some one who could 

my arm. I met plenty of men, but all were 
more or less severely wounded. They were 
under the shelter of trees, and were - 
ing until the storm should blow over, but 
could not stand, at least not long. [ 
dreadfully thirsty. One man gave me a 
drink out of his canteen or perhaps held m 
own to my li I held on tomy arm wi 
some i on that I partly ed the 
flow of blood, which was probably an entire 
mistake. I had got pretty well back on the 
hill from which we started when I finall 
met a man of m fomnety detailed to loo 
after the eut off my coat 
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war was over. 


Sweet word that spans all space, that knows 
no bound, 

Yet dwells in narrowest compass; welcome 
word ! 


Dear type of Peace—though sheltered by the | Rheumati 


sword : 
Mid Saxon-speaking races only found. 
Our earliest recollections all abound 
With little notes of thee; our years are stored 
With memories of thee; each spot adored 
By youth, in age becometh holy ground. 
Thou clingest in the handgrip of the Sire ; 
Thou meltest in the Mother’s tender kiss ; 
The wanderer longs to reach thee—Guiding 
Star 
Of all his thoughts: like Israel’s Pillared Fire 
By night thou leadest him through childhood’s 
bliss 
To that loved Home he pictures from afar. 
—([Lord Rosslyn. 
PARIS FASHION NOTES. 


The woolen materials prepared in Paris 
are nearly all checks piaide—the latter 
mostly of the fancy kind, allied to no clan. 
a a with the material in 
smoo > ap as wu 

velvet and plush checks. The coloring 
often extremely loud. The V-shaped bodices 
are fashionably worn in Paris, and the silk, 
or any material of which the dress is made, 
is so arranged that it can be invisibly fastened 
in, and thus make the dress high and closed 
at will. 

Many of the check and plaid dresses are 
trimmed with a plain material, which fills in 
V-shape. For several, white crape is used 
for the purpose, or coarse-grained crape of 
any tone ‘hat blends with the toilette. All 
gowns worn by young ladies would seem to 

made not only with sashes, but with 
shoulder-knots to match ; and this is a dressy 
style, and much enlivens a dark tone of ma- 
terial. 

Heliotrope and white in checks form one of 
the most fashionable combinations of the mo- 
ment. For evening, also for full-dress morn- 
ing wear, muslin and lace fichus, square and 
doubled across, are tied about the chest. 

Panier trimmings are finding more and 
more favor. I note that many of the evening 
gowns have them, when they are called bouf- 
fants. They are, in tact, a positive puff, 
fastened with bows, and these generally are 
of moire ribbon. 

Redingotes and casaques—survivors of the 
old polonaise—are a style which the leading 
French dressmakers favor ; and antique jewel- 
ry being so much worn, old buttons of all 
kinds have been hunted up, and you cannot 
do wrong in using any kind, always suppos- 
ing they are old. 

Some of the old and some of the new but- 
tons are larger than our crown-piece. Those 
of the lightest tone of mother-of-pearl in this 
size are placed on the woolen redingotes for 
autumn wear. 


Toques have held their own more in France 
than in England; bnt the newest differ in 
the crowns and brims from those worn here- 
tofore—the latter are straw or velvet, the for- 
mer either silk, with pin-point spots, or made 
of the same stuff as the dress. The most 
wonderful novelties in hats are made in bright- 
colored straws, in form of a shell, embroid- 
— all over, and with a sort of wing at the 
side. 

Bodices fitting like stays and made in beads 
are worn alike for evening and morning, but 
the shapes differ according to the occasion. 
For evening they are low V-shaped ; for the 
morning they come up quite high to the 
throat. 

The Garibaldi bodices that used to be worn 
twenty years ago have been resusticated, and 
just now the Paris shops are flooded with 
pretty striped bodices, and white, blue and 
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RADWAWY’s 


READY RELir 


fer Family Use in the Warcine 

Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 

on, Sciataca, 1 

Bheu .vatism, Neuralgia, —_e 
Headache, 

Nervousness, Diptheria, 


anfiueoza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENT 


Toothache, 


EDn 
Wars 


READY RELicr 


THE ONLY PAIN REM‘ Dy 


That instantly stops the most ex, ruciat 
allays Inflammation and cures Congest * pains, 
ot the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other.) 
organs, by one application, 


In from One to Twenty Mivates | 


No matter how violent or excruciating the pai, 
¢, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, te 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with diseass iuuy' s,s, 


Radway’s Ready Relies 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT gasp 

Inflammation of the Midneys, tng 
mation of the Bladder. 1.4: — 
of the Bewels, Sore Throw " 


r 


us, 


rt, El ysterigs’ 

fattven:y 
BRheaumatiom 
Ague Chills 
Nervousness, 


The application of the Ready Relic; mails 
parts where the pain or difficulty exis. 
ease and comfort. . 

Thirty to sixty dropsin half « tum! 
will in afew minutes cure Cramp., \),, 
Stomach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, |)j,;:.,.., 
entery, Colic, Wind inthe Bowe 
pains. 


*, 20nd a 


MALARIA 


Chills and Fever, Fever 
Ague Conquered, 


ladway' Rea ee 


and 


Not only cures the patient seized wit , 
foe to settlers in newly settled dist: . 
malaria of Ague- exists, but if 
will, every smorning on getting owt ot 

twenty or thirty drops of the Ready i 

glass of water, and drink it, and eat «xy 

they will escapefat'aeks. This must 

going out. 

A person going out in & malarious atmos 
with his stomach empty and his sy neak 
and inhaling this malarious poison, i) 
at once take it up and circulate tt throug 6ys 
tem. The Ready Relief, being a NEULALIZ: 
DISINFECTANT, and Diffusive stimu! " 
settles the stomach and protects it ag 
effects of the malaria. It quickens ¢ 
of the biood that has been checked « gg 1 
the vessels from the influence of the malaria. jt 
arouses to healthy action the liver, «plee: 
tric organs, tmparting strength and vi: 

tric juice and nervous fluids, prostrated 4 
mani from the deadly influence of the mala 
diffusive stimulating properties impart streuy 
vigor threughout the entire system (local - 
augment the action of one set of organs! 
others.) Ina word Radway'’s Rea veliet 
up the entire system, and drives out every ; 
of malarious poison that may exist. In thes 
it is necessary to regulate the liver, spleen, « 
skin, and kidneys to a healthy action, this i 
HA way’s Pills Now, let any serson s« 

ever and Ague, as s00n as the Fever is 
Chills on take a spoonful of Ready Keliet 
every hour for six hovrs, and rub the »; 
back with the Relief clear; follow this uy 
To those that are subject te attacks, « 
day or at a periods, it will do more ¢ 
all the quinine and other 1emedies in ¢! 

Take Radway’s Pills in large doses every ight 
a cure will soon be made, after which a tea«pa 
of Ready Relief, in water, three or i 

day, BEFORE meals, and two or three o! | 
Pills at night, will protect every settler in Ay 
tricts against attacks. Let this be done i 

to avoid attacks of Fever and Ague, or 
malarious Fevers. For the prevention at 
this direase alone, Radway’s Ready Kelict 

are worth a tarm to every settler. No hon 

ily should be without these remedies 


PREVENTION. 


Hvupson Rivex Bek M 
PERPLANCK POINT, 4 
Dr. RADWaAyY: My family are in the habit 
ing entirely to your Ready Relief and | 
household medicine, rarely requiring any 
ical aid. I myself follow closely your dir 
taking the Ready Relief as a preventive 
and Fever, say a teaspoonful in some wat 
my breakfast on an empty stomach wher 
yard, as I am accustomed to do, at that t I 
result is a perfect success, as I never take the feve 
although I am located in a most mala 
n which few of the residents escape 1 
tacks, particularly of Chills and Fever 
My men and those who have cor « ‘ 
= experience the same benef 
ng @ like practice as myself 
Very truly yours 
JOHN MORTON, Pr etor 


A Cure of Chills and Fever. 


They (Radway's Ready Relief 
have cured me ot C! r 


peop 


Dr. Rapwar—si 
and Pills ills and Feve 
JAMES L. GILL 

Poolsville, Ind 

Fever and Ague cured for Fift 
not a remedial agent in this worl 
fever and ague and all other 





white, black and blue, and a great variety of 
other colors, made with high silk collars, a 
graduated strip of the same silk in the centre 
of the front, and silk cuffs; they are most 
trim-looking and dressy. They call this class 
of goods jerseys in England, but they are not 
made exclusively of elastic cloth, are lined, 
have side pieces, and are veritable bodices.— 
({Cassell’s Family Magazine for November. 





Anecdotes. 


t# Niece (showing the wedding presents 
to Uncle George)—“I wanted you to see 
them all, dear Uncle George, so that you 
won’t send a duplicate. Duplicate wedding 
presents are so annoying, you know.” Un-| 
cle George—“H’m! What's this?” Niece | 
—*“That’s papa’s check for one thousand 
dollara. Isn't it lovely?” Uncle George—| 
“Very. I intended to send the same thing, | 
but rather than annoy you with a duplicate | 
present I'll just make it five hundred.”— | 
[New York Sun. 





cr “What is oil worth now?” he in- 
quired, as he entered a Pittsburg broker's 
office. “About sixty-five cents per barrel. 
Did you wish to buy or sell?” “I hardly 
know.” “It is very easy to decide that mat- 
ter. If you wish to buy, you can be sure 
that oil will soon go up. If you wish to 
sell, now is the time to do it, before oil goes 
down. You are certain to hit it.”—{Wall- 
street News. 


tw Omaha Man (in gy <a police 
here must be pretty busy. You look about 
tired out. ’ 

Chicago Policoman—Yis, sur; I’ve had a 
hard day’s worrick. 

“Anarchists loose again ?” , 

“No, sur; it was at the political convin- 
tion, ye know.” 

“I did not hear of any rows.” 

“No, ye didn’t, thanks to me, for I 
wrought hard to kape the pace. Ye see my 
friend Mike was a runnin’ it, an’ there was a 
big lot o’ dilegates there favorin’ the ould 
j an’ I knew if them come together it 
ud make trouble.” 

“Yes.” - 

“Wull, I clubbed ‘em out.”—[Omaha 
World. 


The Skjaeggedalfoss is the great 
vant of Fa it only tumbles 330 
feet anyhow and is at its best when fed by 
the melting snows of May. It is a poor 
prize to attain by such efforts when one has 
seen the big Yosemite in perfection, although 
we sat silent one day while some lish- 
men across the dinner-table com the 
Skjaeggedalfoss with the Schaffhausen falls 
of the Rhine, and one of them inaptly said: 
“Oh! but you know there is some water- 
fall in the west of America higher than the 
Skj alfoss ; not Niagara, though.” 

“Where is it ?” asked his companion. 

“In America,” responded the oracle. 

“Oh, that doesn’t count, you know,” said 
the other Englishman; “this is the highest 
fall in Europe,” and the accent on the worl 
—— just swept all America off the globe 
and shut the door on it.—{St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


NEW LUNGS 














or the skit! of physietans, bat the 
old ones can be strengthened 
and preserved by the use of 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Balsam, 


a sure remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, and all diseases of the 
lungs 


Price, 33,and 75 cents. 








Cannot be made by medicines, | Dyspeps 


scarlet, typhoid, yellow, and oth 
Radway’s Pills) so quickly as 


Relief. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Fifiy Cents Per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
(THE ONLY GENUINE 


SAR~APARILLIAN 


RESOLVENT. 


The Creat Blood Purifier 


For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Syphilitic Com 
plaints, et see our book on Venereal, etc. ; price 
twenty-five cents), Glandular Swelling», Hackings, 
Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Bleeding of the 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, White 
Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions of the 
Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets 
Kheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Diabetes, k 
Bladder, Liver Complaints, etc. 


SCROFULA, 


Whether transmitted from parents or a 


Swelling, 
Face, 
salt 


i 1, is 
within the curative range of tic SARSALTALUILLIAN 


RESOLVENT. 
Cures have been made where persons 


afflicted with Scrofula from their youth up t 
and 40 years of age, by 


Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliian Resoivelt, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extra 


medical properties essentia .to purify, | 


and invigorate the broken down and wast 
QuICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANEN ‘ 
treatment and cure 
Practicing with BR. BR. Remedies. 
St. HYACINTHE, I. &., ¢ 

To Dr. R. G. Rapway—Dear Sir: | 
little sacrifice, indeed, to allow you to | 
letter with regard to Scrofula, after the 
been able to effect by following scruj 
tem of treatment. 

I again affirm whatI spoke of in my 
1 could recount to you several other ca 
maladies being «ured by your system, | 
one of Scrotula is by far the most remark 
was, in fact, looked upon by many as hot 
of a miracle. 

The secret of the high reputatiOn | 
clever physician, is the following your 
medicine, and injustice I lay my laure!- 

I practiced in the north of Scotiand to 
years by the old system, and did no 
ot the confidence and love of the pr 

ained here in these short six years, “ 
the R. R. R. system. 

I am your obedient servant, : 
RANDOLPH McINIY!! 


Skin Di-eaves, Humors @: d Sores 


of all Sante, peeeatene Chronic Diseases or ne 
skin, are cu with great certainty | ae 
RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. WV 

stinate cases that have resisted x!!! 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGUIS!> 


One Dollar Per Bottle. 


Radway’s 
PILLS 


The Great Liver & Stomach 
Remedy. 


For the cure of all disorders of the >t 
Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 
of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges 
i . Fever, Infl ion of the Bow 
and all derangements of the internal vi>c 
le, containiug no mercury, ™!0 
leterious drugs. ; ae 
Price 23 cents per box. Sold by all druxe 


DYSPEPSIA. 


HUNDREDS of maladies spring from this ¢ — 
The symptoms of this disease are the *) = pear oo 
broken-down stomach. Indigestion, FIN" vy 
Heartburn, Acid Stomach, l’ain atter ba me te 
ing rise sometimes to the most excruci# ing 
Pyrosis or Water Brash, etc., etc. i 

RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, sided — 
way’s Pills, when needed, is a cure for 
plaint. It restores strength to the ®t” 
makes it perform its functions. The +) 

fia disappear, and with them t he lian 

the system to contract diseases. Take !\« ry 
rdi ig to directi , and observe what W 

“ False and True” respecting diet. — 

To Dr. RADWAY—Dear Sir: I hav $F ist, 
been troubled with Dyspepsia and Liver . “ ond 
and found but little relief until I got you' 
Resolvent, and it made a perfect cure - a 
best medicines I ever had in my life; ! will oe 
without them. Please send me ® COD). ates 
False and True,” also a copy of your’ °)'" 
Treatise on Irritable Urethra and Self Abus LIN 

Your friend forever, JOSEPH FRAS* 

RICHMOND, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


sia with Paipi‘atio®. 
Dyspep Bia‘ — ' hy 5 
+ ’ bs 


M.D 








rals, or @ 


all 


‘ 





years 
Doctor RapwayY—Dear Sir: I have 
been troubled with Dyspepsia and I alpi wi 
Heart, and found but little relief unt! 
Pilis and Eestivem, ond they cared me. parry 
Yours truly, Se 
, : red: 
Dyspepsia of Long Standing are 
De. Rapwar—l on an year sand found pat 
ith Dyes ja and Liver compla wolvent, 2 
little pellet antl I got your Pills and Re peg 
made @ 


the 


perfect cure. They are the best # 
cines I ever had in my life. 
Your friend forever, 
BLANCHARD, MICH. 
vv THE 
agar Be sureand ask for Radway’, 


WILLIAM NOONAN: 
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"THE CULTIVATION 
FRUITS 


Where the agricult 
cessity ae vari d as 
land, nothing should 
sideration that helps o 
which always resolves 
annual profit. There! 
ultivation of 


farm and about the home 


industrious ¢ 


jnterest to every one hay 
tivation. The subj 

a new one, yet it 

old. There is hardly 
limits of these six Stat 
room and time t 

tend them to the 
vesting. At first 

! niv, W 


family table o 


duce a wholly new ! 
gether ; then, gathering 
creasing satisfactior 

to the 


occupancy of 


le 
garden With results 
pleasing ; till, finally 


lar place in the fi 
lished and relial 
economy. 

To the nurseryma 
gardener it is neces 
subject; they can t is 

sho ild pr »b ib 
But to the 
home inciudes a garden fu 
for the 


and are 


than we 
know. nov 
table, suggestions 
£«own on @ pre 
we should offer tl 

ately, neither ain 

start nor expecting | 

more profitable to 
elaborate beds and 

is intends 
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of what 
needless labors do 1 


increase the vield I 


scale, let the work 
business methods. 


in producing for the 1 


govern in proau 
itis unwise t 
of any one 
small fruits fi 
the season is a suf 
that can be cuitivats 
and care than ¢ 

In prac eof a 
ground for experime 
ally 


tree there, and 


quite is we 


at the commencen 
appointment ca 
turbing, but is 
periment acco 
just what i 

the 


canes at I op 


tence, i 


row where sun and shade 
other conditions to en 
and heavy fruitage 
line, not disdainir g 
cause it may have 
here a Strip of straw 
would be better; ther: 
one of the other tempt 
den-land. Thus will the 
house become a part of t 
but its Out-door extensior 
of tending the plants and 
to be more than doubled w 
ed fruits adorn the tabk 
Any location that 
potatoes will answ: I 
better plan is to 


18 st 


select 
and, as nearly as poss 

are not likely 
Winter hor to } ile the 
method of cultivating 


to sweep 


the 
no special importance 
made too rich with b arn-y 
wood ashes and | 


Viceability. 


one mea 
Nothing 

but a thorough w 
fertilizers, 
reasonably 


The climate 
be expected t 
of another, therefore the 
are to be intelligently stud 
do well in one State at the 
disappoint the cultivator in 
it is essential that the gr 
itself be firmly controlled. 
directed to the 


me production 
is ce 


rtain to help itself 
Wants if the supply 
whether of Vine, “bush, or t 
dulged no further than the | 
the plant requires ; even t 
Ordinated to the production 4 
the real work the cultivator 
do. 


_ Every farmer should cu 
Tes, blackberries 
cherries, grapes 
because he can ¢ 
‘the outlay of but little labor 
Necessity to the he 
family. 
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lo it as well 
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The pleasure of the 

Included in the harvest, 
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of it, however, does no 
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